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a in art is drawing rapidly to a close. 
For the last few years form and color have 
run riot, and jazz styles crowded the more 

thoughtful compositions to the 


new things that are being shown, the delightful 
florals conspicuously of the French and Georgian 
periods, after a period of jazz stuff, come to one 
like the odor of apple blossoms and new mown 


| A Return to wall, but to-day there is an em- hay after an overdose of a too heavy perfume. 

‘ Rationalism _ phatic revulsion. Bolshevism in art, th 2 Cental . 

5 in Art. like bolshevism in government, was i be case of C eney Bros. vs. Gimbel Bros. has 

3 encouraged by egotists obsessed in excited unusual interest. Cheney Bros. asked 

4 the belief that experience and education stood for {°F an injunction restraining Gimbel Bros. from 

: nothing in art, and that personal expression and —s their massstinn advertis- 

6 individualism was all-sufficient. It is all right to In the Case of ing sales of certain silks, and 

2 Cheney Bros. vs. Judge Hand, of the U. S. Dis- 

: listen to the blare of the trombone and the clash ee eer a 10g , » >. D1 

7 of cymbals where it comes intermittently, but bel Bros. trict Court, after some study, 

0 : adi: lea ea ~ 

; where this sort of music dominates a number, it . granted an injunction pen 

8 belongs in a Hottentot repertoire dente lite. In order that the facts of the case may 

0 3 ; 

An occasional sofa pillow done in jazz or be clearly understood, we quote Judge Hand's 

06 a bolshevist note emanating from a lamp-shade decision in full. 

3 may appeal to one like a dash of paprika or curry This gf mation, for an injunction pendente lite 

32 : P : : to restrain alleged untair competition. 

Ml at dinner, but soe much of it requires the rough The defendant purchased a large amount of 

27 and ready digestion of a goat, so, we are glad to Seaton ae 1 os a eege wew a was 

28 : te _2 : _ selling them at $1.59 per yard. ese foulards were 

37 see in the lines that are now being shown, im cre- = nanutactured by complainant for the season of 1921, 
tonnes particularly, a return to rationalism. The and were not sold by them to the defendant, but pur- 
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cnased by the latter on April 18, 1922, from jobbers who 
had acquired them in the market at a low price. Com- 
plainant had not sold them during the present season 
and is accustomed to close out a season’s goods before 
putting new styles on the market. Some of them are 
seconds, bearing complainant’s private mark as such, 
and do not bear the Cheney trade-marks. Defendant 
advertised its sale extensively and at first, on April 23, 
described the lot in a large advertisement in the New 
York Times not only as: 


A sale of the Famous Foulard Silks made by 
Cheney Bros. * * * Fine Quality Foulards— 
The World’s Best * * * which lends itself so 
gracefully to the fashions of the Season 


but stated in the advertisement that defendant had 
shopped on the identical fabrics in seven of the principal 
shops in Greater New York, and found the current 
price for Cheney’s foulards to run from $2.38 to $3.50. 
The advertisement also read: “60 Designs in Combina- 
tions of all the Newest Colors.” 

Moreover, the saleswomen of defendant repeatedly 
told customers that the foulards on sale at the latter’s 
store were this year’s patterns and of the best quality 
and were ordinarily sold at $3.50. Large signs in the 
store also described the goods thus: 


A Sensation—22,000 Yards 
Cheney's Twill “— Foulards, 
1.59 


Less than to-day’s wholesale cost. 


The Cheney foulards were also placed in the store 
on several tables with the Cheney signs, next a table 
on which were foulards of other manufacture, with no 
sign indicating that the other foulards were not Che- 
ney’s. 

I think it clear that oral and written representa- 
tions have been made that would induce a purchaser to 
believe that: 


(1) All the foulards were Cheney’s. 

(2) The foulards were Cheney’s first quality. 

(3) The foulards were Cheney’s latest patterns 
and colors, 

These representations were not true, and (3) was 
most injurious and prejudicial to the complainant. I 
cannot determine how far defendant has purchased and 
sold seconds in the lot as firsts, but in my opinion it 
has done this to some extent, and the merchandise has 
been so displayed that a customer might readily sup- 
pose that the foulards on all the tables were Cheney’s. 

Complainant protested against the sale under a 
preliminary advertisement made on April 16, describing 
the sale as “Sensational” and of “Cheney's Foulard 
Silks less than wholesale cost.” This protest should 
have warned defendant not to follow up the advertising 
by such language as appeared in the Times on April 23, 
and should also have secured protection for complainant 
from representations by saleswomen that the foulards 
were of the latest patterns and of the same kind sold 
by other merchants for about $3.50. Such advertising 
and such statements by the saleswomen in the store 
have been so widely diffused that no use of Cheney’s 
name in connection with these foulards can fail to run 
the risk of being connected with the original misrepre- 
sentations. I think a preliminary injunction in broad 
terms should be granted as prayed for, together with 
an order enjoining yg = using the —_ 
“Cheney,” or “Cheney Silks,” “Cheney Foulards” 
advertisements, placards, or *.§ The defendant oe 
however, state to customers the name of the manu- 
facturer when inquiry is made, 

Defendant’s contention that the use of Cheney’s 
name in advertising only states the truth, is no answer 
to complainant’s position. Defendant, by its past repre- 
sentations, has warranted the public in believing that 
the foulards were of this year’s styles, when they were 
not. The only method of partially ‘eliminating the effect 
of this action as a continuing misrepresentation is to 
abandon advertising Cheney’s goods as such altogether 





When a person so misrepresents the quality of the 
goods of another as to lead the public to suppose that 
the goods are of a different quality from what is being 
sold, the use of the manufacturer’s name may be re- 
strained altogether in order to prevent what is in effect 
a continued representation that the goods are other than 
they really are in fact. As an alternative, the defendant 
might be required to state that the foulards are not of 
the present patterns, but this would seem to be an un- 
necessary hardship. 

wa Eli Lilly & Co. vs. Wm. R. Warner & Co., 275 Fed. 


Settle order on notice. 
A. N. H. ? 
D. J. May 17, 1922. 


This decision is of far-reaching importance 
to every manufacturer and retailer in the uphol- 
stery and allied trades. 


O™ of these days, somebody is going to wake 
up to the importance of public service in 
window dressing. Few retailers can afford to 
employ the top-notch men in 
the business; the stars get big 
salaries. It would stagger one 
to know the salary paid by one 
Chicago firm to its window- 
dresser. But there are many firms who would 
be glad to pay a retainer of $1,000 or $2,000 a 
year for professional advice and service. Not 
long ago Columbia University offered $50 a week 
to a famous window-dresser to deliver two lec- 
tures a week to their class on window-dressing. 
But you can’t teach the art beyond a certain point 
any more than you can teach anything else in art. 
The innate power of the individual is, after all, 
what counts, and there is no reason in the world 
why an organization should not be formed that 
would snydicate the services of its talent. 


Opportunity 
for a Public 
Window Dresser. 


— automobile industry has become no unim- 
portant element in the upholstery trade. In 
upholstering leather alone, the amount of the 

genuine article used during 


The Automobile 1921 reached the staggering 
and the figure of 37,165,000 square 
Upholstery Trade. feet. This is almost enough 


to cover the entire State of 
Rhode Island or to provide a blanket for New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Washington, D. C., Detroit 
and Akron, combined. 

In imitation leather the Riel are larger 
still, being estimated at 88,400,000 square feet, 
and these statistics are on the authority of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

In upholstery cloths, 5,357,000 yards were 
used ; in top and side curtain material, 15,330,000 
yards, and in hair and padding, 16,000,000 Ibs. 
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A WALL-PAPER REPRODUCED FROM A PAINTING 
From the famous Goodwood Races, as painted by J. Pollard. In the home of Paul Moore. 























INTERIORS ABOARD THE NEW WHITE STAR LINER 


‘““MAJESTIC’’ 


Sec text on opposite page. 





“MAJESTIC” LARGEST 


HERE is, of course, only one vessel which 

can be called the world’s largest ship, but had 
the Majestic no other claim to attention than 
that of size, she would merit the generous space 
accorded her in the newspaper descriptions of the 
week of May 15. 

An idea of her size can be gained from the 
following figures: She is 56,000 gross tons, 2,000 
tons larger than the Leviathan; has a length of 
of 956 feet and a beam of 100 feet. She uses 800 
tons of oil for fuel per day, and develops 100,000 
horse-power. She has nine steel decks, five of 
which run_ the 
full length of the 
ship. Living ac- 
co mmodations 
are provided for 
a crew and pas- 
senger list of 
5,100, the popula- 
tion of a fair- 
sized = suburban 
town. 

From the 
standpoint of 
furnishing and 
decoration, the 
Majestic has 
many novel fea- 
tures. The public 





STEAMSHIP IN THE WORLD 


rooms and suites are comfortable, but not extra- 
ordinarily ornate. The larger suites are equipped 
with a private sun veranda with broad plate-glass 
windows, window gardens and wicker furniture, 
which gives a general out-of-doors atmosphere. 

One of the most extraordinary rooms in the 
ship is the Pompeiian plunge, a swimming pcol 
with an area of 820 square feet and a depth of 
from three to nine feet, with thirty dressing 
rooms, and a gallery for 300 spectators. 

The lounge illustrated on this page presents 
an idea of the spaciousness of all of the Majes- 
tic’s: public rooms. 
It is a rectangu- 
lar apartment 
with lofty walls 
done in beautiful- 
ly carved oak. It 
contains a_ con- 
cert stage with a 
grand piano and 
a dancing floor. 

It may be 
that these “float- 
ing hotels,” such 
as the Majestic, 
rob a transatlan- 
tic voyage of 
some of its ro- 
mance, but their 





rooms, such as 
the smoking 
rooms, the lounge, writing room and dining 
salons are of extraordinary size for a boat, and 
in the general architectural arrangements bear a 
close resemblance to the interiors of a hotel. 
This is due in a large measure to the ceilings, 
which are unusually high even for a modern 
vessel. 

The movable furnishings, as well as wall 
paneling, carvings and pictures, are definitely 
‘German interpretations of English, French and 
German styles. The appointments of the private 
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The lounge aboard SS, Majestic. 


modern appoint- 
ments and con- 
veniences, the equal of anything to be found 
ashore, add materially to the voyager’s comfort. 





EFFECTS FOR THE DECORATOR. 
figs decorator seeking for unique effects, will 

find ideas warranting his attention in the line 
of G. Hirsch’s Sons, now at 417 Fifth Avenue. 
This firm has a wide selection of galloons, lamp- 
shade trimmings, a large display of decorative 
materials and some unique altar laces and church 
embroideries. 




















THE DECORATOR-ARCHITECT PROBLEM 


An Address by Burt L. Fenner, of McKim, Mead & White. 


HEN I was invited to this meeting of the 

New York Society of Decorators, and 
asked to speak on some topic of mutual interest 
to your calling and mine, I felt that my own prac- 
tice as an architect had brought me into contact 
with your members so infrequently that I was 
not competent to discuss the burning questions of 
relationship which, I understand, are agitating 
the decorators and the architects, but, perhaps, 
for the very reason that my point of view will 
be somewhat academic, and not affected by some 
real or imagined grievance, you 
may be willing to hear what I ¢¢ 
have to say. 

I am not sure that I know 
what these questions are except 
that I have heard a decorator 
say, rather casually, that the 


as that all 


HAT all ‘architects’ 
rooms’ are stiff and 
unlivable, is as untrue 
‘decorators’ 


house; but these are extreme views, in so far as 
they imply a generalization. That all ‘“‘architect’s 
rooms” are stiff and unlivable is as untrue as that 
all “decorator’s rooms” are hodge-podges. 

The only generalization that I can make is 
that the work of the inadequately trained or in- 
competent, whether he calls himself decorator or 
architect, is bound to be less successful than that 
of the well trained and competent. 

Somewhat similar questions occasionally 
arise between architects and engineers. Not long 
ago, in another city, it was de- 
cided to build a monumental 
bridge across a river. The 
board of control recognized 
that the problem was one re- 
quiring both engineering and 





architect should confine his 
work to the structure of the 
building, and leave its internal 
embellishment to the decorator, 
and I have heard architects say 
that the decorator shou!d con- 
fine himself to movable furni- 
ture, draperies, and the like, 
and that, in so doing, he should 
act only to carry out the con- 
ception of the architect. 


rooms’ are hodge-podges. 
The only generalization 
that I can make is that the 
work of the inadequately 
trained or incompetent, 
whether he calls himself 
a decorator or architect, 
is bound to be less success- 
ful than that of the well 
trained and competent.”’ 


architectural skill. It happened 
that the work was entrusted to 
an architect, with the under- 
standing that he would associ- 
ate with himself an engineer 
whose competence should be 
unquestioned. The local engi- 
neering society took umbrage at 
this decision and adopted reso- 
lutions condemning the un- 
heard of practice of entrusting 











I have heard laymen of 
cultivated taste refer slightingly to “architect’s 
rooms,” implying undue formality and lack of 
livable qualities, and only a few evenings ago, a 
lady, who, by the way, did not know that I was 
an architect, in speaking of a newly remodeled 
house, said that the principal rooms showed “the 
usual decorator’s hodge-podge” of inappropriate, 
and, in some cases, ugly antiques, mixed in with 
newly-made “period” furniture which had no 
place in her house, which was not a “period” 


important engineering work to 

an architect. The local society 

referred the matter to the national society repre- 
senting that profession, and urged that the na- 
tional society should declare itself in no uncer- 
tain terms. They did so, and their declaration 
was that the sole consideration in this or any 
other similar situation was that of competency. 
If the man were competent, it mattered little 
whether he called himself engineer or architect. 
I confess that I do not know just what you 
mean by the term “decorator.” Am I wrong in 
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understanding it to inciude the handsomely 
equipped shop, with its abundant stock of furni- 
ture, rugs, draperies, antiques, etc., and its staff 
of designers and salesmen,-as well as the person 
who conducts his business in a smaller and dif- 
ferent way, from an office, carrying no stock and 
operating as a designer and purchasing agent, 
and, again, the person who works much as the 
architect works, preparing designs and specifica- 
tions, awarding contracts and supervising instal- 
lations and receiving his compensation solely 
from a fee paid to him by his client? 

On this understanding, I find it difficult to 
compare, or to differentiate your calling and mine 
because your calling contains two totally different 
classes: those who operate as practitioners of a 
profession and those who operate as merchants. 

Before going further I ought to try to make 
clear what is in my mind when 
I speak of the practitioner of a 
profession, as 
from a merchant, manufacturer 
or contractor. In “Webster’s 
Dictionary” I find this defini- 
tion of a profession: “The 
business which one professes to 
understand and to practice for 
subsistence; a calling, occupa- 
tion or vocation distinguished 
from a trade or handicraft.” 
This definition seems to me 
quite incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. As I, and I think most 
professional men understand it, 
a practitioner of a profession 
is one who by long study and training has ac- 
quired a knowledge, recognized as expert, cf the 
principles and practice of a science or an art; of 
law, of medicine, of construction, of the fine arts, 
and who renders his service by placing his expert 
knowledge and experience at the disposition of his 
client for the solution of his problems. He ob- 
tains his remuneration solely from a fee paid to 
him by his client. The merchant, on the other 
hand, is engaged in the buying and selling of 
commodities and derives his remuneration from 
the profits arising out of such sales. For my 
present purpose, you see, I am attaching no 
ethical meaning to the term professional. I am 
merely trying to differentiate between two widely 
divergent methods of conducting business. 

Theoretically, at least, the professional man 
has no interest whatever in questions of cost, ex- 
cept as they affect his client’s interest. It is his 
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distinguished “ [ BELIEVE you will 

find that the pressure of 
competition will bring it 
to pass that the decorator 
of the future, in order to 
hold his own, must be 
a highly trained artist 
whose success will be 
measured by the artistic 
quality of his work as is 
the case with the painter 
and the sculptor.’’ 


function to survey the field of materials and 
select that most suitable for his client’s purpose, 
by whomsoever it may be made or sold. The 
merchant, on the other hand, devotes his energies 
to the sale of the particular materials which he 
carries in his own stock, or for which he acts as 
agent. It is for him to procure the sale of his 
goods. As his remuneration comes only from 
such sales, he is an interested party, and his ad- 
vice, however expert it may be, is bound to be 
colored by-his desire to sell his particular mate- 
rial, whether that material be stone, lumber, 
steel, paint, furniture, draperies or rugs. Now, 
in your calling, there are a very few who operate 
on a strictly professional basis; a second class 
who operate as merchants, but who generally 
offer a voluntary advisory service in design as a 
means to the end, which is the sale of their 
goods; and a third class, who 
act largely as _ purchasing 
agents, furnishing an advisory 
service in design, and obtaining 
their remuneration, not from 
the client, but from the mer- 
chants or manufacturers whose 
goods they purchase. 

It is because there are so 
many methods in use in your 
calling, methods which in some 
respects are diametrically op- 
posed to each other, that it 
seems to me difficult in the ex- 
treme to arrive at any rules of 
ethics, applicable to all, if it is 
sought to make those rules any 
more specific than the broad generalization of the 
golden rule. I doubt whether it can be done, and 
I am inclined to believe that in your calling, a 
line of demarkation will gradually define itself, 
separating those engaged in it as practitioners of 
a profession from those who operate as mer- 
chants. 

In the engineering profession, the same diff- 
cult questions exist. Probably the great majority 
of engineers are engaged more or less directly in 
production, either as contractors or as officers of 
corporations, engaged in industry. There are, 
however, many who operate exclusively on the 
professional basis. It has become common prac- 
tice to differentiate between these two c'asses in 
name, the former being referred to as “contract- 
ing” or “manufacturing” engineers, and the latter 
as “professional” or “consulting” engineers. 
The great national engineering societies admit 

















both classes to membership, but a few years ago, 
the consulting engineers organized the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers, to which con- 
tracting engineers are ineligible. 

I believe that as you go on studying the 
ethics of your calling, the relationships which 
should exist between the several groups of your 
own members and between your members and 
the members of my profession, you will come 
ultimately to some such division as the engineers 
have reached. Please do not understand me as 
setting the professional man on any higher ethical 
plane than the merchant. I have no such thought, 
but I submit that their functions are so radically 
different that the same code of ethics cannot be 
made to fit both equally, unless that code be 
stated in very general terms. 

In my profession, it is regarded as unpro- 
fessional for an architect to engage in the build- 
ing trades or to specify a material in which he is 
financially interested without the full knowledge 
and approval of his client. The reason is obvious. 
If I have a financial interest in a material, I am 
apt to be prejudiced in its favor, and my advice 
to my client, instead of being absolutely unbiased, 
is apt to be affected by my belief in the superior 
qualities of my product, if not by my financial 
interest in promoting its use. 

I am now going to take my courage in both 
hands and discuss a question which interests me 
and which I have discussed privately with one or 
two of your members with whom I am well 
enough acquainted to talk freely and frankly. Let 
me preface it by mentioning a question which, in 
recent years, has been causing some concern in 
my profession. 

Since the war, a few general contractors 
have organized so-called architectural or plan de- 
partments and offer a free plan service to pros- 
pective customers. One of the most prominent 
of these contractors told me that his plan de- 
partment was expensive and a nuisance, but that 
it was an effective means of obtaining contracts 
practically without competition. He might have 
added that this plan frees him from any disinter- 
ested supervision and makes him the judge of his 
own performance of his contract obligations. 

Some architects see in this practice a menace 
to our profession. I do not share their fears, for 
I find most business awake to the difference be- 
tween interested and disinterested service in a 
matter of this nature, but, in the long run, the 
economics of the situation will determine the re- 
sult. If the architect does not make his service 





to his client worth what it costs, if better results 
can be obtained for the owner by the contractor 
without the architect, then the architect will be- 
come extinct, as, in that case, he should. 

Now, in your calling, there are similar ques- 
tions of economics that interest me. Let me cite 
an imaginary case. A is an architect; D, a deco- 
rator ; M, a manufacturer, of rugs, let us say, and 
Z is the client. A has designed a house for Z 
and it is now ready for floor coverings. M de- 
sires to sell his fabric. If he receives for it $1 
a square foot, he is satisfied. If Z entrusts the 
selection and purchase to D, the price will be 
$1.33 1-3, M allowing D a discount of 33 1-3 
cents, and realizing for himself his regular price 
of $1. 

If Z entrusts the selection and purchase to 
A, the price will be the same, $1.33 1-3. M may 
perhaps offer A the same discount of 33 1-3 
cents, but it is‘more likely to be 5 or 10 cents, 
in which case, M’s profit is increased by the dif- 
ference, but, in either case, A has performed no 
service for M. He has not acted as his salesman 
or agent, but solely as purchasing agent and ex- 


‘pert advisor for Z. Now, if A turns over this 


5, 10 or 33 1-3 cents to Z, M will complain of 
unfair treatment, and, in the future, will decline 
to deal with A except through D, and in that 
case, Z will pay $1.33 1-3 plus A’s fee of at least 
10 per cent., or $1.46. 

‘In other words, the cost of bringing pro- 
ducer and consumer together and effecting an 
exchange of the consumer’s money for the pro- 
ducer’s fabric, ranges front 10 to 46 cents on the 
dollar, depending on the agency employed. 

I know in a general way what your answer 
will be, namely, that universal custom, the out- 
growth of years, or even centuries, of experience 
in the distribution of goods from producer to 
consumer, has evolved the jobber and the retailer 
as the agencies for the distribution, and you will 
show me (and I will admit) that the retailer, 
obliged to maintain a large and expensive estab- 
lishment and to carry a stock of materials, can- 
not do so on a margin of less than 33 1-3 per 
cent. (I presume the overhead costs are actually 
much more, but that figure will serve as well as 
any other to illustrate my point.) 

The architect, on the other hand, as an inci- 
dent of his general business, can act in a limited 
way as distributor, with satisfactory profit to 
himself, for from 10 to 15 per cent. The archi- 
tect, however, is rarely permitted so to act, be- 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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A TEN-YEAR COLOR TEST. 
Fcc of ten years’ exposure to sun and 
wash tests without color deterioration is the 
remarkable history of a piece of Alyth cloth that 
is being shown for comparison with new goods in 
the salesrooms of the Morton Sundour Co. 

This particular piece of cloth was made into 
a curtain and was used for five years by one fam- 
ily and for five years by another, in each case 
being exposed to all the abuse and exposure that 
sash curtains are subjected to, and there is not the 
slightest evidence of any change of color, not- 
withstanding the fact that the color is a light gold, 
which, under normal conditions, one might expect 
to show a fading tendency. 

Such tests as these, carried out over a period 
of sixteen years, gives the firm the confidence 
they have in guaranteeing their Sundour colors 
“unfadable for the life of the fabric.” 

One of their new cloths, an opalescent silk 
fabric, offered in a very attractive range of 
shades, is called Khiva cloth, guaranteed to be 
tub fast as well as sunfast. 

The firm is inaugurating a new policy in 
connection with the handling of stock in New 
York, and by the end of this month expect to 
have a complete stock of these cloths, together 


A beautifully handled hallway in Jordan-Marsh & Co.’s exhibition suite. 


with their cretonnes and other popular Sundour 
fabrics, carried in New York for immediate 
shipment. 





NEW CHICAGO WALL-PAPER JOBBERS. 
J lee Janeway & Carpender wall-papers will 

hereafter be sold in Chicago by Clinton & 
Perry, Inc., a new concern recently organized by 
James A. Clinton, formerly manager of Janeway 
& Carpender’s Chicago house, and John S. Perry. 
Both Mr. Clinton and Mr. Perry have been with 
Janeway & Carpender for over thirty years. 

The new concern will be housed in the old 
quarters at 520 South Canal Street, and the entire 
selling organization of the Janeway & Carpender 
Chicago branch will be maintained. Clinton & 
Perry, Inc., will also show goods made by other 
manufacturers. 





EDWARD MAAG INCORPORATES. 

DWARD MAAG, trimming manufacturer, has 

lately incorporated, taking into his business 
two employees who have been with him for a 
considerable time. The officers of the new cor- 
poration are: Edward Maag, president and treas- 
urer; Gus. Schermier, vice-president; Chas. J. 
Feist, secretary. 
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WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN CRETONNES. 
a Is a pleasure to look over the new cretonnes 

at Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.’s, and note 
the conspicuous absence of jazz stuffs. The firm 
is specializing on what are called Ullswater 
prints, many of which are designed and colored 
here in America, others in France; the printing 
being done in England. Thus far, eight designs 
are shown, some of them in gorgeous flower and 
bird effects in brilliant colorings. Twelve more 
patterns are on the way, making a line all told of 
180 compositions of color and form. The firm's 
general line is also very complete. 

In the early part of the last century, Spitals- 
field, England, was famous for its dainty silks. 
Those of us who recall the Dolly Varden rage 
will remember the sort of things popular in 
America; Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. are show- 
ing a great collection of this class of design. 


HE next tournament of the Upholstery Trade 
Golf Association will, through the courtesy 
of W. J. McNab, be held at the Canoe Brook 
Country Club, Summit, N. J., on July 18 and 19. 


An Ullswater cretonne in the line cf Witcombe, McGeachin & Cc. 
text above. 











WALL-PAPER IN PROVIDENCE HOTEL. 
A* INTERESTING communication has been re- 
+A ceived by the Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association, written by John McE. Bowman, the 
famous hotel man, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

“We have decided to put wall-paper into the 
Providence Biltmore Hotel for the reason that | 
always like to keep in step. If you stand still you 
get run over; if you don’t keep in step you get 
jostled out of the parade. I believe wall-paper is 
coming back again. We will put wall-paper not 
only in the Providence Biltmore, but we will also 
use wall-paper in our other hotels.” 





THE POWER OF HUMOROUS ADVER- 
TISING. 
SB upholsterer or cabinetmaker is often con- 
fronted with an advertising problem that is 
fully as serious as his manufacturing brothers. 
Since he has no product to sell, but service and 
workmanship, his advertising space must of 
necessity be small because of the local character 
of his business and his often very limited capital. 
See To meet these conditions his 
advertising must be either most 
convincing or so worded as to 
strike the sense of humor of the 
reader. That the latter method 
lives longest is vouched for in 
the instance of a cabinetmaker in 
a small Ohio town, who tells his 
story thus: 


FURNITURE DOCTOR SHOP. 

Fractures, such as broken legs, 
arms and joints, reset. Scarred, 
cracked and broken faces are made 
new by the scraping process; pimples 
and rough places are removed and 
the old becomes young and useful 
again. Why not bring your sick and 
crippled furniture and have it cared 
for? My prices are reasonable. All 
cases confidential. 

This advertisement was 
copied by a number of large city 
papers in Ohio and elsewhere, 
and commented on humorously 


and also as good business. 


N HAGEN has taken over the 

* entire building at 154 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
where he will have extensive up- 
holstery and drapery workrooms 
for the trade. 
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Mark in the space provided after each firm name the first three that you favor or prefer under each heading. 
Use the designations 1, 2 and 3 in the order of your preference. 


For example, in the first column place the figure 1 after the firm you consider carries the best general line of 


Ve 2 after your second choice and 3 after your third. 


There is a space provided in which you may write any suggestions you care to make for the Upholstery houses 
jn their service or their relations with you. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
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May 15, 1922, 


Gentlemen: 


We feel that our customers are entitled to 
the greatest possible amount of service, "Service" 
in its broadest sense, that is, from merchandise to 
courtesy. 


We would like to find out in which of the 
various subdivisions of service we ourselves are 
lacking, so that we can take steps to remedy these 
faults and be of GREATER ASSISTANCE TO YOU. 


The best and in fact the only way of accom- 
plishing this and of getting an absolutely UNBIASED 
expression of opinion seems to be anonymously. 


Therefore, we are sending these to a 
selected number of users of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics and ask you to co-operate with us, so that 
we may the better CO-OPERATE WITH YOU, by filling 
in the enclosed form and mailing it in the stamped 
envelope provided. 
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pave done us a very real service that will enable us to reciprocate by 


THANK YOU. 














THE QUESTIONNAIRE ABOVE. 
| aged month decorators and buyers of uphol- 

stery goods in various parts of the country 
received a questionnaire, letter and return en- 
velope, copies of which are reproduced above. 
To the left of the blank spaces in the question- 
naire, there were listed the names of a number 
of prominent wholesale firms. 

It was at first thought by the recipients that 
the questionnaire emanated from some society or 
association or from the several firms mentioned 
as a group, much to the embarrassment of some 
of these firms as well as to associations and 
organizations who might be thought interested in 
the character of the information sought. 

Developments subsequent to the receipt of 
copies of this questionnaire by some of the 
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wholesalers mentioned clearly showed that the 
information was not sought by any group of 
dealers, association or society, but was carried 
out by an individual or firm as an independent 
undertaking. 





LIBERTY LAMP-SHADE CO., INC., IN 
NEW QUARTERS. 
bee Liberty Lamp-Shade Co., Inc., formerly 
of Brooklyn, have moved into spacious quar- 
ters at 139 Fifth Avenue. 
move was to bring them closer in contact with 
the New York decorative market. This company 


The reason for this 


makes a complete line of dining-room, bedroom 
and library lamp-shades in silk and in combina- 
tions of metal and silk. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The Retail Dry Goods Association of San 
Francisco has launched a campaign for the strict 
enforcement of the rule regarding the return of 
merchandise, adopted as a war-time conservation 
measure. Formerly merchants encouraged the 
practice of shopping freely and sent much mer- 
chandise into homes on approval that it might be 
tried out in the atmosphere of the home. This 
practice has been abused and has proved so costly 
that the public is now asked to shop carefully and 
make its final selections in the store. The rule 
that has been re-established by members of this 
association provides that all merchandise to be 
accepted foi return must be in the same condition 
as when it left the store; must be accompanied by 
the sales check, and will not be accepted after 
four days from the date of purchase. Among the 
firms handling drapery and upholstery goods 
which are enforcing this rule are the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Co., The Emporium, Hale 
sros., Inc., O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., and the 
White House. 

The Market Week event held at San Fran- 
cisco during the last week of April, under the 
direction of the Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ 
Association, was a highly successful affair, and 
was attended by about one thousand buyers from 
the eleven Pacific Coast States, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Owing to the extraordinary late Spring, 
the purchases did not quite reach the figure set 
earlier in the season, but recorded sales amounted 
to more than $5,000,000 for the week. A fea- 
ture of the week was the close co-operation be- 
tween local retailers and manufacturers and 
wholesalers, the former taking an active part in 
the entertainment of the visiting buyers and 
pointing out the advantages of purchasing in a 
market from which quick deliveries can be made. 

The sixty-eighth anniversary of the founding 
of the White House, San Francisco, was cele- 
brated the first week in May by a special sale, 
which brought a greater volume of business to the 
firm than ever before in any one week in the his- 
tory of the house. An interesting feature in con- 
nection with the history of the White House is 
the fact that for sixty-five vears it was directed 
by Raphael Weill, who passed away in 1920. A 
fine business was done by the drapery, upholstery 
and house furnishing department during the anni- 
versary sale. Frederick J. Harper, buyer and 
manager, is preparing to leave for the Eastern 
markets at an early date. 





-in which all departments participated. 


The seventy-second anniversary of the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Co. was celebrated during 
the first two weeks of May by a big selling event 
William 
Cusick, formerly in charge of the decorative de- 
partment of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., and 
now vice-president and general manager, has been 
chosen a director of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco, representing the re- 
tail dry-goods interests. 

The Emporium celebrated its twenty-sixth 
anniversary of business life in San Francisco 
with a birthday sale that commenced the middle 
of May and lasted for one week. 

Hale Bros. held an anniversary event at the 
San Francisco store early in May, and did the 
best business in many months. This concern has 
secured a long term lease on the Clunie Hotel and 
Theater Building at Sacramento, Cal., and will 
enlarge its store when the present tenants vacate. 

Still another San Francisco concern to cele- 
brate its birthday during the. past month was 
Lachman Bros., Mission Street at Sixteenth, who 
conduct a large furniture store with a drapery 
department. 

Maurice Rosenthal, 49 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, has arranged to open a department 
store at Modesto, Cal., and plans to sublease the 
furniture and household department. 

R. J. Walsh, manager of the drapery and 
upholstery department of O Connor, Moffat & 
Co., San Francisco, has returned from a buying 
trip to the Eastern markets. This firm is still 
making some alterations on the sixth floor, where 
this department is located, but the work is near- 
ing completion. 

Frank O’Connell, who has charge of the San 
Francisco office of Stroheim & Romann for C. E. 
Roesch, is visiting the trade in the Pacific North- 
west with Mr. Roesch, this being his first road 
trip since joining this firm. 

P. M. Kemp, buyer of upholstery and 
drapery goods for D. N. & E. Walter, San Fran- 
cisco, is visiting the Eastern markets. 

Louis Upright, of the firm of Caro & Up- 
right, San Francisco, is on a buying trip to New 
York and is expected home about the end of 
June. 

The John Breuner Co, has secured the serv- 
ices of R. L. Ivensen, a well-known interior deco- 
rator of Los Angeles, to head the advisory serv- 
ice department in interior decoration that has 
been installed in its store at Oakland. 

(Continued on page 84.) 
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A MASTERPIECE IN SHOW-WINDOW DECORATION x 
Arranged for Lord & Taylor by L. E. Weisgerber. 



























































BATIK DESIGNS USED BY JAVANESE ROYALTY 


i—Section of slendang from Djokja, a city on the south shore of Java, near the center; the seat of the batik 

industry of to-day. 2—Section of kain kapella from Djokja. 3—-Part of tjap pandjang. 4—Field of wide slen- 

dang made and used especially by the women of Klatten; one of the royal patterns. 5—Kain pandjang from 

Djokja with conventionalized bird and flower motif typical of that district. 6—Dodot, royal pattern, charac- 
teristic conventional design. Fabrics courtesy of Miss Eliza Maria Niblack. 
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By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 
Article I11]—Batiks. 
Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


: gm tie-dyeing of yarns and fabrics produces, 
as we have already seen, very beautiful and 
very wonderful effects, but the tremendous labor 
attached to the tie-dyeing of yarns for mashru, 
sangi and patola work prohibit the employment 
of these fabrics for common purposes. 

As an adjunct therefore to the tie-dyeing of 
plain fabrics, there was developed a form of 
decoration known as the wax resist process. In 
India this process seems first of all to have taken 
the form of dotting. Beeswax reduced by heat 
to the fluid state was painted on the surface of 
the fabric with a brush formed of fine steel wires 
fastened at the extremity of a handle. The fab- 
ric is dipped in dye of the first color, removed 
and dried, further details added by means of the 
brush and wax, and dipped again until the pat- 
tern has been entirely developed, in each case the 
dye being darker in color and effecting only the 
uncovered portions of the fabric. 

The wax resist or paste resist method was 
referred to by the French traveler, Bernier, who 
visited the Emperor Sha Jahan in 1663. In his 
description he mentions: “A cloth, painted by a 
pencil of Masulipatam, purposely wrought and 
contrived with such vivid colors and flowers, so 
naturally drawn of a hundred different fashions 
and shapes that one would have said it was a 
hanging parterre.” 

In the Seventeenth Century they were called 
“calicuts,” a term derived from the place in which 
they were originally made. Tavernier described 
“chintzes or painted calicuts which they call cal- 
mendar, that is to say, done with a pencil, made 
in the kingdom of Golconda and particularly 
about Masulipatam. These chintzes serve for 
coverlets for beds, sofas and table cloths, after 
the country fashion; pillow covers, handker- 
chiefs, but more especially for waistcoasts, as 
well as for men and women of Persia.” 

Washing in hot water removes the beeswax 





On the right, tie-dyed silk sari with spot wax resist 
pattern. In this example the original color is retained 
in the spots of the center field. The entire fabric is 
then dyed a light gold after which the spots in the bor- 
der which form the pattern are protected with wax and 
the fabric so tied that the border only may be dipped 
in a brilliant red dye. Just above the bottom of the 
sari is a four-inch band of gold tinsel thread. 
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and a design of varying complexity is revealed. 

In addition to using the pencil for details of 
the design, large surfaces may be brush-colored 
or dyed in a vat, after all the portion where it is 
not desired to impart color has been blocked out 
by wax. 


Beeswax acts as the resist on the parts 
protected. Lines of beeswax are also used in 
connection with brush dyeing to prevent the 
spread of color beyond the limits desired. 

Finer Palampores are sometimes a combina- 
tion of printing with wooden blocks and wax-re- 











sist dyeing, outlined in the more intricate spaces 
by stencil plates made of stout pieces of paper, 
perforated with minute holes. Through these 
holes charcoal powder is rubbed upon the cloth, 
making a faint tracing which the artist follows 
with considerable originality. 


Our better known batiks of to-day are a de- 


velopment of the Calmendar system of wax re- 
sist, the people of Java using instead of the 
brush, a little metal receptacle with a long thin 
spout, by means of which they pour the wax on 
the fabric to produce the desired pattern. 

The batiks of Java, Bali, Sumatra and 
Borneo are made for clothing, and while we, in 
this country, use them for the decoration of 
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A collection of tjantings about three-quarters actual 

size. The bamboo handle is a protection against the 

heat of the copper bowls. These are of native manufac- 
ture. The copper bowls are as thin as paper. 


rooms, in their native habitat they are a means 
of personal adornment, and in the case of royal 
patterns, mark a distinction between high court 
officials and the common people. 

The clothing consists of a sarong, a piece of 
cloth from 32 to 42 inches wide and about 2% 
yards long, worn as a sort of skirt, wrapped 
around the body, the sarong always having a defi- 
nite field containing the pattern and a fanciful 
border across-one end, which is worn to the 


front side. The pandjang, which is also worn 





On the right, sarong from Java. Day and night skirt 

We have folded one-third of the fabric over to show 

the different colorations of the border. The dark panel 

is worn out in the day and the light one in the evening. 

The two lower illustrations on this page, and those on 

the opposite page, are from examples in the collection 
of Miss Eliza Maria Niblack. 














Javanese women applying wax to fabrics by means of 
the tjanting. The wax is dipped from the little bow] 
in the center of the group, which is kept heated by a 
charcoal brazier. Photo, courtesy of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, Inc. 


like the. sarong, is figured all over, but is minus 
the panel border which denotes the sarong. 

There is also the slendang, a piece of cloth 
from 18 inches to 2 feet wide and about 3 yards 
long, worn in different ways as a sling. In this 
sling they carry their children, merchandise, 
household articles, or anything that they have to 
transport from place to place. The slendangs, as 
well as the sarongs and pandjangs, are made with 
a multiplicity of batik decoration, and each pat- 
tern has its own peculiar significance. 

The kempan, a narrower fabric, usually 
highly decorated, is worn about the body above 
the sarong as a girdle. 

The kabaya or jacket, which covers the 
shoulders, is made by a tailor and is machine 
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stitched, the other garments 
wrapped about the person. 

The head covering, except for the family of 
the susuhunan or sultan, is a square or rectangu- 
lar piece of cloth with batik decoration called a 
kapella. This is wound around the head in the 
form of a turban so as to completely cover the 
hair. The family of the susuhunan only are per- 
mitted by custom to leave the hair exposed, and 
they wear some form of a hat somewhat the 
shape of a Turkish fez without the tassel. The 
section from which a man comes is denoted by 
the arrangement of his kapella. 

The work of decorating these various fabrics 
may be either all hand-work or partly mechanical 
(tjap), according to the value desired. Hand- 
work is not expensive in terms of our valuation 
of labor, but it is, nevertheless, more costly ac- 
cording to the length of time it consumes and the 
skill of the worker. 

The finest examples of batik work are the 
dodots, which are made by the members of the 
royal family for the use of the sultan or other 
male members of the family. These dodots at 
one time employed patterns that were kept exclu- 
sively for the use of royalty, although the ex- 
clusiveness largely ceased as the powers of the 
royal family were circumscribed by the Dutch, 
who are now the real rulers of the island. 

The cloth, which was formerly woven by 
the natives, is now entirely a European product 
obtained by importation. The cloth is very fine, 
sometimes, as in the case of one of our illustra- 


being merely 


Kapellas from Java. These pieces are perfectly square, 
having a fanciful border and a deep red center. Illus- 
tration shows one-half of each piece. 
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tions, showing a count of 120 threads to the inch 
each way. It is first of all washed and then folded 
many times and beaten with a wooden mallet; 
then it is steeped in a preparation of bean oil to 
give transparency and silkiness of texture. It is 
then spread upon an easel-like frame and the 
“batikker” traces the beginning of the pattern by 
applying hot wax from the spout of the little 
tjanting. 

The tjanting is a small copper receptacle 
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Stempel or stamp used in making tjap batiks. Ilustra- 
tion is about two-thirds original size. The various sec 
tions of the stempel are built up of thin metal soldered 
to a supporting frame, and the block is used after the 
manner of a rubber stamp. The section illustrated is 
repeated four times to complete the full pattern. 


having a long thin spout which is held in a hollow 
bamboo handle. The wax is kept heated in a 
small iron bowl by means of a charcoal brazier. 
There are various sizes of tjantings, 
the “batikker” to produce fine lines or dots or, as 
in the case of a double spout, to produce parallel 
lines or dots. 

The parts of the pattern that are to remain 
white are first of all waxed, usually on both sides, 
then the entire cloth is dipped in the first color 
of dye. After the cloth is dry the parts that are 
to retain the first color are next covered with 
wax and the cloth dipped in the next color. This 
operation is repeated until the entire pattern has 
been produced, in some cases the scraping of the 
previously waxed parts being resorted to to ob- 
tain effects produced by combining one of the 
later colors with a color previously protected 
from other colors by waxing. 

(Continued in July UPHOLSTERER. ) 
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A STATISTICIAN ON “HOSPITALITY.” 
i aa Richmond Dry Goods Co., Inc., has re- 
cently sent out to the trade a printed extract 
from Roger W. Babson’s special letter of Janu- 
ary 24 on the subject of “Hospitality.” It is more 
of a surprise to find a statistician like Babson de- 
livering a lecture on the subject of courtesy, or, 
as he terms it, “hospitality,” but one can readily 
discover that in Mr. Babson’s mind the matter of 
financial success, which is expressed by statistics, 
bears a very definite relation to the exercise and 
habit of hospitality. 
He emphasizes the fact “that efficiency is a 
temperamental factor. Efficiency and 
happiness are largely synonymous. Happiness is 
the result of truth, hopefulness and, most of all, 
hospitality. The relation between hospitality 
and production, the great factor that hosp‘tality 
is in connection with distribution, is little realized 
to-day. The prosperity of our nation is more 
closely allied with the word hospitality than any 
other word. 


very 


“Hospitality is one thing which is unlimited 
in supply, can be manufactured from nothing and 
without expense, is in great demand and yields 
huge profits. An analysis of failure statistics 
would indicate that more men have gone bank- 
rupt from the lack of hospitality than from any 
other factor, while more men have been success- 
ful from developing hospitality than from any 
other one factor. Hospitality is a commodity 
more sought for than any other commodity 
which can be procured and delivered by anyone. 
Yes, hospitality is not only a great factor tn pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption, but the 
greatest money maker that we know of to-day. 

“When it comes to the distribution of goods 








A pleasing corner arrangement by Helen Moore. 














and various forms of merchandise, hospitality 
is indispensable, and the whole structure of sales- 
manship is interwoven with the word hospitality. 
None of us buys our goods in the cheapest mar- 
ket; we buy our goods from the people we like, 
and these people are the hospitable ones. Mind 
you, I do not refer to bluff or flattery or any of 
these imitations of hospitality. By hospitality I 
mean a genuine love of the other fellow, and a 
desire to do by the other fellow as we would 
like him to do by us. 

“Tf we know that the world is ruled by feel- 
ings, rather than by figures, cannot we teach it 
to others? I believe that we can and that if we 
ourselves were convinced of the value of hospi- 
tality and its intimate relation to financial suc- 
cess, we could interest our employees in the idea. 

“Nothing to-day would do so much to bring 
about better conditions than a resolve on the 
part of every one to be hospitable and try to 
make all those with whom we come in contact 
feel happy. I repeat, efficiency and happiness are 
largely synonymous.” 

We are glad to endorse Mr. Babson’s con- 
clusions, also the action of the Richmond Dry 
Goods Co., Inc., whose appreciation of the sound- 
ness of the theories is expressed by their re- 
printing the article and broadcasting it by mail. 





EXHIBIT OF HAND-MADE RUGS. 
A UNUSUAL collection of hand-made hooked, 

braided, woven and knitted rugs was shown 
by Mrs. Anna M. Laise Phillips, at the Art Cen- 
ter Building, May 8 to 20. 

Mrs. Phillips has established connections 
with groups of women workers in this and other 
States in the East and South, and is fostering the 
revival of the craft by bringing the products of 
domestic industry to the attention of buyers. 

In the exhibition at the Art Center were 
many patterns of quaint character. One group- 
ing in particular represented the work of a grand- 
mother, her grandmother and great-grandmother. 





NEW STORE FOR BUFFALO. 
yam Hens & Kelly Co., Buffalo, are to erect a 
new six-story department store at .Maine, 
West Mohawk and Pearl streets, at a cost said to 
be «lose to $1,000,000. 

The new building, which is in close 
proximity to the new Hotel Statler and the pro- 
posed Civic Center, will be one of the largest and 
most modern department stores in Buffalo, and 
the only one with a corner location. 
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This is the way Mr. Weisgerber presents the subject of gingham in a window display. It is gingham window 
for dress purposes, but in the environment he utilizes the gingham in a way to suggest home furnishings. 


THE BOSTON FURNITURE SHOW. 
U Is expected that more than one million peopie 

will visit the Boston Furniture Show now be- 
ing held in the Mechanics Building, Boston. The 
exhibition, which is under the management of 
Alfred L. De Noyer, opened June 12, and is 
maintained throughout the week. 

The exhibition includes all kinds of New 
england made home furnishings, and in addition 
to the list of exhibitors who make individual dis- 
plays covering every possible furniture require- 
ment, there is to be a completely furnished suite 
of rooms, everything therein being made in New 
England. The furniture and draperies for these 
rooms were installed under the supervision of 
Joseph .E. Green, of the interior decorating de- 
partment of the Jordan-Marsh Co., and represent 
the products of the following firms: 

Furniture, Brown Bros., Gardner, Mass.; 
Merriam Hall, North Leominster; E. P. Charak 
Furniture Co., Boston; Gem Crib & Cradle Co., 
Gardner, Mass.; Celumbia & Myers Co., Boston; 
Conant, Ball & Co., Boston. Lace curtains, Roya’ 
Curtain Mfg. Co., Boston. Draperies, F. A. Fos- 
ter & Co., Inc., Boston. Rugs, Samson Cordage 
Works, Boston; Shepard Stores, Boston. Lamps, 
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Boston Mirror Co., Boston. Silverware, A. 
Stowell Co., Boston. Andirons, 5. M. Howes 
Co., Boston. Dishes, Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton, Boston. Fireplace and lighting fixtures, Far- 
ley, McNeil Co., Boston. Linoleum, Bird & 
Sons, E. Walpole, Mass. Mattresses, O. D. 
Baker Co., Boston. Kitchen appliances, I'd son 
Electrical Illuminating Co., Boston. 

During the day the building will be opened 
only to the trade, but the public is invited in the 
evening, because one of the objects of the exhibi- 
tion is to educate the public with regard to the 
proper furniture for the home. 

Each day also during the show there will be 
speakers on subjects relating to the furniture in- 
dustry, who will address exhibitors and guests 
at the luncheon meetings. 
follows: 

Monday, Mayor James M. Curley; Tuesday, 
Hon. John F. Fitzgerald; Wednesday, John W. 
Stephenson, editor, UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
Drcorator; Thursday, G. H. Langworthy, 
editor, The Furniture World; Friday, Mayor's 
Day, with Mayors of all New England cities in 
attendance. 


This program is as 


Governor Cox will be present on Wednesday. 




















Children’s bedroom in Jordan-Marsh & Co.’s exhibition suite. 


JORDAN-MARSH & CO.’S EXAMPLE 
ROOMS. 

s iggs example rooms recently completed at Jor- 

dan-Marsh & Co.’s, in Boston, are very con- 
vincing. They are not of the formal period type, 
but easily within reach of the average pocketbook 
and are practical in so far as they represent the 
modern spirit which looks for charm and prac- 
ticability. The rooms are all furnished with 
stock furniture and decorated with stock fabrics. 
The work was done under the supervision of A. 
Clayton Parker, of the interior decorating staff. 

Entering the suite we find ourselves in a hos- 
pitable hall, white paneled to within a few feet 
of the ceiling; flowered wall-paper serving as a 
colorful border, a big blue Chinese rug is on the 
floor, white enameled wicker furniture with blue 
cushions stand out in cool contrast. The curtains 
are of orange with blue chenille trimming. Those 
of us who regret the passing of the formal parlor 
will appreciate the element of compromise in the 
parlor exhibited in this suite, with its French wal- 
nut furniture and marquetrie cabinet in a setting 
of blue and gold. 

The guest room is in olive green with an in- 


expensive mulberry material for the bed cover- 
ings and overdraperies. The children’s.room is 
in ivory. The dining-room is of the Sheraton 
feeling in lilac and yellow. 

A whole floor of Jordan-Marsh & Co.’s fur- 
niture building is given over to early American 
antiques. These are shown to great advantage 
in a little Colonial house arranged on the same 
floor. All of the architectural details of this 
house have been taken from well-known dwell- 
ings, and the wall-papers are quaint, hand- 
blocked styles. The curtains with all the furni- 
ture groupings are primarily those of the early 
Colonial days and have aroused much interest. 





“AMERICAN ART MANUAL.” 

fe “American Art Manual,” a book of 680 

pages, with seventeen full-page illustrations, 
has recently been issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. This book contains information 
concerning all phases of art ip the United States, 
includes a summary of the leading events in the 
art field during the entire years, reports of art 
museums and art societies, and a list of over 250 
art schools, giving curricula, etc. 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN’S NEW 
‘PREMISES. 
es & ROMANN have moved to the 

Heckscher Building, southeast corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 

To visualize the new quarters, one must 
imagine a floor space, 100 feet on the avenue and 
162 feet on Fifty-seventh Street—16,200 square 
feet, with light from nine windows on the ave- 
nue and twenty-one windows with northern ex- 
posure on Fifty-seventh Street. 

The building itself is architecturally one of 
the show buildings of New York. One is par- 
ticularly impressed by the beauty of its entrance 
from which five elevators lead to Stroheim & 
Romann’s establishment on the eighth floor, 
opening upon a charming Venetian Renaissance 
foyer, 30 feet long by 20 feet wide, decorated in 
the Sixteenth Century spirit, the ceiling being 
suggested by the Church of Santa Maria del 
Miracoli in Venice. It is a beautiful room. 

The walls and tiled flooring are of a stone 
composition resembling the Travertine of the 
Tiber. The ceiling is Renaissance, stuccoed in 
high relief and decorated and illuminated. 

On the right of this foyer is the information 
desk, and directly opposite a reception lobby leads 
to the sales department, thence to the main show- 
room with its five private sales divisions, each 
division being supplied with an ample sample 
stock, all having the advantage of uninterrupted 
north light from windows which overlook Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s house, with Central Park beyond. 

This showroom is very well laid out; the 
wood trims and fixtures are antique oak, with a 
harmonious deep tufted carpet. No goods are 
displayed accepting those that appropriately 
cover the exquisite furniture or hang as a con- 
sistent part of the wall decorations. 

The woodwork, including the cabinet work 
of the concealed closets, was laid out by the 
architect, Eugene Schoen, and he has certainly 
combined good taste with efficiency, for wherever 
it was necessary to have display racks, for 
showing of cretonnes and prints, they were 
placed in alcoves, so as not to intrude upon the 
main floor space or break the line of, vision. 

Directly east of the foyer is the main sample 
room, with aisles of steel cabinets containing 
13,000 compartments for the preservation of clip- 
pings. 

Adjoining is the bookkeeping department, 
with Mr. Skelly’s office at one end. 

The master showroom occupies the corner 
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of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, and 
next to this is Mr. Stroheim’s private office, 16 x 
13 feet, paneled in old ivory and following the 
late Georgian style; the lighting fixtures are in 
silver grey, the hangings, grey and brown, and 
the heating of the room is augmented by an elec- 
tric fireplace, over the mantel of which hangs a 
full-sized portrait of Julius Stroheim, the foun- 
der of the firm. This room overlooks Fifth 
Avenue, and while located near the extreme cor- 
ner of the floor, a buzzer and telephone system 
enables Mr. Stroheim to talk direct to any de- 
partment. The office of Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Judson is at the west end. This room will be 
used for styling and fabric development, and is 
furnished accordingly. 

The stock rooms are of the latest type; not 
a packing case is in sight; everything is in steel 
racks, and 60,000 pounds of steel was utilized 
in the building of this battery of tills. 

There are two stock rooms, one for the re- 
serve, one for cut lengths, and every rack is 
systematically numbered for quick identification. 

All in all, in the neighborhood of sixty 
people are employed on this floor, and twenty- 
one telephone stations connected with six trunk 
lines form a network of intercommunication. 
Ten of these telephones inaugurate a new system 
in office service, enabling the receiver of a mes- 
sage to converse with the caller, and independent 
of the aid of the switchboard operator, communi- 
cate the phone message direct with six different 
stations on the floor; each of these telephones 
being practically a switchboard in itself. 

A pneumatic tube system carrying mail, 
samples and small packages connects with related 
departments and indeed it would seem as if noth- 
ing had been left undone to simplify and to ex- 
pedite the work which would add convenience 
and comfort to the customer. 

The entire premises are both heated and 
ventilated by two power plants, which circulate 
air through air-stacks so that unsightly radiators 
are done away with, and a complete change of 
air is obtained every ten minutes; in Summer this 
system obviates the use of electric fans. 

Another feature is the night room, where 
colors are shown under the natural home condi- 
tions which prevail when the night lights are on. 

Although the work of the architect is to be 
commended, the plans and systems involved are 
accredited by Mr. Stroheim to the activities of 
his executive staff, who certainly have not 
labored in vain. 














NEW ENGLAND NOTES 


Berry’s, dealers in furniture, rugs, draperies 
and house furnishings, with its main store at 505- 
507 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., 
has opened its new retail establishment at 325- 
327-329 Main Street, Malden, Mass. The con- 
cern also has stores in Waltham and Somerville. 

The New Bedford Wall-Paper Co. has 
opened for business at 326 Acushnet Avenue, 
New Bedford, Mass., under the proprietorship of 
Jacob Greenberg, 306 Harrison Avenue, Boston, 
and Louis Greenblatt, 52 Billerica Street, Boston. 

L. Goldstein & Son Co., of Taunton, dealers 
in rugs, draperies and furniture, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, with a 
capital stock of $20,000. There are 200 shares, 
with par value $100 each. The directors are: 
President, Levi Goldstein; treasurer, Louis Gold- 
stein, Taunton, and Esther Goldstein. 

The Park Decorating Co., of Springfield, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy at 
the United States District Court in Boston. The 
schedules disclose liabilities of $774 and no 
assets. 

J. Avila Bourbonnais, Edward Archam- 
bault and Edward Lacombe are proprietors of 
the Octo Furniture Co., opened for business at 
169 Lyman Street, Holyoke, Mass. 

The New England Upholstery Co., with its 
plant at 57 Green Street, Worcester, Mass., has 
opened a new retail store at 107 Franklin Street, 
Worcester, for the sale of upholstered furniture. 
On the opening days the concern gave beautiful 
floor lamps to customers free of charge. 

The A. D. Carpet Co. has opened for busi- 
ness at 211 Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 

Charles A. Randolph has filed a trade cer- 
tificate at the City Hall at Chelsea, Mass., as 
proprietor of the Chelsea Upholstering Co., 
opened for business at 160 Hawthorn Street, 
Chelsea. 

The newly incorporated companies in Mas- 
sachusetts includes the Sudbury Furniture Co., of 
Boston, organized with a capital stock of $10,000. 
There are 200 shares, with par value $50 each. 
The directors are: President, Henry Wood; 
treasurer, John Segerson, 18 Park Vale Avenue, 
Allston, and Anna L. Whearty. 

Lowell’s Curtain Shop, Kay & Co., owners, 
has opened for business at Main and Foster 
streets, Worcester, Mass., with an extensive and 
varied stock of curtains, overdraperies, portiéres 
and couch covers. L. J. Krert. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

The C. C. Reidy Co. has been incorporated 
at Berkeley, Cal., with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 to engage in the fine furniture and decorative 
business. The directors are C. C. Reidy and W. 
W. Whitecotton, of Berkeley, and Stanley I. 
Smith, of Oakland. 

The California Curtain Mills Co., 86 Third 
Street, San Francisco, recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $250,000 by Alfred and Hattie 
Hart and Henry Brown, has opened a retail 
store at 10 Geary Street. 

The semi-annual convention of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California was held at 
Los Angeles the second week in May, with an at- 
tendance of about four hundred. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Oakland in October. 

Miss Minnie B. Matson, buyer for the art 
and gift shop of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, is mak- 
ing a buying trip to Europe, and will be away 
about three months. 

The N. B. Blackstone Co., of Los Angeles, 
has arranged to close out its drapery and rug de- 
partments, and a special sale will be held with this 
in view. H. M. Pembroke is in charge. 

Robert A. Roberts and Frank W. Ely have 
filed a statement to indicate that they are engaged 
in the interior decorating business at Pasadena 
as the R. A. Roberts Co., with a studio at 564 
E. Colorado Street. 

The Lipton Upholstery Co. has engaged in 
business at Hollywood and Vermont avenues, 
Los Angeles. 

The firm of Grether & Grether, Inc., whole- 
sale draperies and wash goods, has been incorpo- 
rated at Los Angeles with a capital stock of 
$500,000, by W. W. Grether, E. F. Grether and 
A. M. Hart. Quarters are occupied at 752 S. 
Los Angeles Street. 

The Davis Upholstering & Furniture Co., 
1200 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles, has been dis- 
solved, and the business will be continued by Joe 
D. Davis. 

The Cripps Dry Goods Co., which has been 
operating in the Imperial Valley, has secured a 
lease on quarters at 120-122 East Ninth Street, 
Los Angeles, and will handle piece goods, hotel 
and hospital supplies. 

The Littlefield Furniture Co., of Stockton, 
has arranged to open a branch store at Lodi, in a 
building now in course of construction. 

T. A. Crurcn. 
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USE OF DRAPERY FABRICS IN MOVING PICTURES 


An entire scene made up of expensive fabrics in the forthcoming production of “Robin Hood,” featuring 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

















THE MAIN LOBBY IN THE KANSAS CITY CLUB 


Decorated by Ray W. Irvin, an associate of the Rorimer-Brooks Studios, Cleveland. 











THE RIGHT KIND OF WALL-PAPER 


CCORDING as a man has been educated, so 

he lives, and by education we mean not 
necessarily scholastic, but social. 

If a man has lived in the atmosphere of 
architecture, has worked with the architects or 
studied with architects, his thoughts, when ap- 
plied to interior furnishings, unconsciously run 
to the architectural. 

If he is brought up as a drapery man, he 
thinks in terms of draperies, and with the wall- 
paper dealer his mind is saturated with just wall- 
paper. They all have a narrowed vision and re- 
sults are frequently unsatisfactory. 

The logical application of wall-paper must 
involve the logical use of the room. 

If it is a room that we occupy but little, we 
can get along with almost anything, the same as 
we get along with objectionable people if we are 
seldom in their company; but if we are to live 
with people, they must be in harmony with our 
views—so with wall-paper. 

If we are to live in a room like the sitting- 
room, parlor or dining-room, the walls, which are 
conspicuous to our view, must never jar us. We 
can understand how brilliant colorings and large 
floral designs are desirable in the sun-parlor, 
especially at a Winter resort; but the same thing 
would no doubt offend by its warmth of treat- 
ment in a Summer resort. 

The logical use of a room is the key to the 
treatment. 

Probably the most disastrous theory that has 
ever been advanced is this simplicity theory, for 
which the woman decorator is largely respon- 
sible, and which the paint manufacturers, for 
obvious reasons, have taken up and pushed as 
propaganda. 

A plain wall may mean a plain papered wall 
or painted wall, and while such a wall would be 
desirable in a palace, where it is immediately cov- 
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ered with paintings and tapestries, it is very un- 
desirable otherwise. Furthermore, a_ properly 
painted wall is very expensive. 

A plain wall is an exasperation. It repre- 
sents the “baby stare” in decoration, an expres- 
sionless stare and an evidence of its weakness is 
shown in the fact that wherever such a wall ex- 
ists, the occcupant invariably wants to cover it. 

Little pictures go up, framed photographs, 
and dinky-dink things of all sorts—impelled by 
the impulse to relieve the wall of its deadly 
monotony. 

Nature would never make such a mistake 
as putting a plain wall about the universe. 

You stand in the morning and view the hori- 
zon, and nature never makes that horizon plain; 
distant verdure, trees, mountain peaks, and 
clouds, and at night, the moon and stars, give to 
the walls of the universe a design treatment that 
is delightful, and nature adds to this with the 
gorgeous blues of the heavens or greys, and in the 
morning, golden tones, and in the evening, crim- 
son tones. 

Here we have an inviolable guide to the psy- 
chology of wall treatment. 

There must, in all rooms, be the distant vista. 
The walls should never come at you as though 
collapsing, but should recede. The walls should 
be part of the atmosphere, and while under cer- 
tain conditions we may have strong colors and 
strong designs, as a rule, the walls should vaguely 
and mistily harmonize by faintness of color and 
faintness of design, with the draperies, rugs and 
furniture—and with this thought in mind, nobody 
should go wrong with wall-paper. 





THE WALL-PAPER CONVENTION. 
bors year the Wall-Paper Convention will be 

held during the first week in August, at the 
Commodore Hotel, Forty-second Street, N. Y. 








WINDOW VALANCE PATTERNS. 
5 ye Bernard Adjustable Window-Valance 

_ Pattern was brought out to supply the de- 
mand by retailers of drapery fabrics, especially 
those carrying the medium-priced goods which 
the consumer often desired to make up at home. 
In the opposite column is illustrated one of the 
six patterns which the Bernard Pattern Co. are 
specializing in at present. 





A TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
é yes Canton Mfg. Co. are celebrating their 
twentieth anniversary in business. Arthur 
Canton, founder of the firm, has entire charge of 
the business. This firm will continue to manu- 
facture their general line of library tables and 
piano stools. 





R. CARRILLO & CO. REMOVE. 
R CARRILLO & CO., importers of upholstery and 
* drapery fabrics, have moved from 12 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, where they were located 
for eleven years, to larger quarters on the 
eleventh floor at 78 West Fortieth Street. 





INSTALS NEW WALL-PAPER 
MACHINES. 

A’ AN outlay of from $150,000 to $200,000, 

the Niagara Wall Paper Co. are installing 
two additional twelve-color machines which will 
increase their printing capacity by about 2,000,- 
000 rolls per annum. They are also installing 
another paper-making machine which will double 
their capacity for the production of high-grade 
raw stock. 


























HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


The Davis Furniture Co., Laredo, Tex., has been 
incorporated for $45,000. The incorporators are: Sam 
Sugarman, Harry Sugarman and M. S. Davis. 

R. W. Maxwell Department Store Co., St. Albans, 
W. Va., has been incorporated for $50,000. 

M. Holub Furniture Co., Akron, Ohio, furniture, 
rugs and draperies, has been incorporated for $50,000. 

Brooklyn Standard Upholstery Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated for $15,000, to manu- 
facture upholstered furniture. Israel Yoselowitz, 34 
Georgia Avenue, Brooklyn, is one of the incorporators. 

The Superior Furniture Co., Ltd., Norwood, Ont., 
has been incorporated for $40,000, to manufacture fur- 
niture. 

Albert’s Furniture Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can., has 
been incorporated for $250,000. It takes over the busi- 
ness of Albert’s, dealers in furniture, etc. 

Goellner-Drews Furniture Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
furniture and furnishings, has incorporated for $50,000. 

Grand Leader, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., depart- 
ment store, has been incorporated for $50,000. 

The Cooper Carlton Studios, Inc., Chicago, furni- 
ture, rugs and draperies, has been incorporated for 
$20,000. 

Ryder Furniture & Carpet Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
has incorporated for $150,000. , 

Slingerland-Moore & Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $50,000, to deal in household fur- 
nishings. Incorporators are: W. A. Slingerland, C. L. 
Moore and L. H. Teeter, all of Elmira. 

The Drapery Shoppe Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been incorporated for $30,000, to deal in draperies, 
lamps, shades, etc. The incorporators are: Walter M. 
Thackara, B. E. Weilbacher, Joseph P. Eagleson, Mary 
C. Hyde and E. A, Thackara, all of Columbus. 

Bur-Kay Furniture Galleries, Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
has been incorporated for $30,000. The incorporators 





A section of the new showroom of A. Hoenigsberger, Chicago, showing 
the new style of display rack designed by Mr. Hoenigsberger. 





are: Morris Burger, Brooklyn; Mor- 
ris Klein, New York, and Louis 
Horwitz, 191 East Thirty-third 
Street, New York. 

Brooklyn Standard Upholstery 
Co., Inc., 614 De Kalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has incorporated 
for $15,000. The concern manufac- 
tures upholstered furniture, and has 
been operated by Mast & Yosclowitz, 
the incorporators, as a partnership. 

Chicago Parlor Furniture Co., 
1812 Ellen Street. Chicago, has been 
incorporated for $50,000. The con- 
cern has been trading as a co-part- 
nership. 

The Kerrison Dry Goods Co., 
Inc., Charleston, S. C., plan to issue 
$100,000 in 8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, in order to provide 
funds for handling their increasing 
business. By this plan they will be 
independent of bank credits. 

Geo. W. Mahlstedt. Inc., furni- 
ture, Mamaroneck. N. Y., has been 
incorporated for $300,000. 
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MR. PARSONS’ PARIS BRANCH. 
| ge ALVAH PARSONS has just sailed for 

Paris, accompanied by about twenty pupils, 
to join the Paris classes of the New York Schooi 
of Fine and Applied Art. About fifty students 
are already studying at the school, and from 
seventy to eighty will soon be enrolled. The 
European branch of Mr. Parsons’ school gives 
the advanced pupils the advantage of European 
environment. 

The school building is the ancient Hotel de 
Chaulnes, number Nine Place des Vosges, in the 
immediate neighborhood of some of the finest old 
buildings of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 

Henry IV lived here, and in the time of 
Louis XIII, the neighborhood was ultra-fashion- 
able. 

In the immediate vicinity are the Musée 
Carnavalet, the ancient Hotel Sabise, and many 
of the most beautiful old houses of Paris. With- 
in ten minutes’ walk are the Louvre, the Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs, and the Palais Royal. 

The pupils of the school have not only the 
scholastic advantages and the advantages of 
direct personal study of many local examples, but 
the encouragement of a number of patrons. 
Among them we note Mme. La Mar- 
quise de Ganay, Mme. La Marquise 
de Vibraye, Mme. La Comtesse de 
Sayve, Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe, Miss Catherine Let- 
terman, Mrs. Ellen Monroe Ridgway, 
M. Jean Guiffrey, M. Perate, M. le 
Baron de Serley, Walter Gay, Ogden 
Codman, Lloyd Warren and Geoffrey 
Dodge. 


CHAMBERLAYNE, INC., SHOW 
NEW MODELS. 
| angen of new models are now 
on display at the showroom of 
Chamberlayne, Inc. Among them is 
a bedroom suite fashioned on simple 
lines which can be supplied finished 
either in enamel or natural wood. 
There is also a breakfast suite with 
the unusual feature of chair seats 
made of rope in contrasted colors. 
Other pieces on exhibition are a fold- 
ing card table with a covering of b'ack 
moiré silk and several recent repro- 
ductions of directoire chairs of deli- 
cate and appealing character. 
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A STORE CARRYING LARGE STOCKS. 


— big business being done by the Boston 

Store in Chicago can be attributed very large- 
ly to the fact that they are carrying a liberal 
stock. Mr. Millington’s floor is always busy. We 
are informed, and not by Mr. Millington, that 
this department ran close to $2,000,000 last year, 
a fact due to liberal stocks. We would empha- 
size this for the edification of those buyers who 
are complaining of poor trade. The Boston 
Store, while dealing principally in popular-priced 
stuffs, is showing also the better grade goods, and 
plenty of them. And the public is quick to dis- 
cover whether or not a stock is weak or strong. 
You can’t do business without carrying the stock. 





NEW SCHLESINGER LINE. 

5 pe line of M. Schlesinger, Inc., has been ex- 

tended to include smokers’ stands, humidors, 
console sets and other novelties, as well as a large 
selection of silk lamp-shades. The entire line 
“will be shown in the Klingman Building, at the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Exposition, and on the 
road by ten salesmen under the direction of 
Harold Strich, salesmanager. 


Paris branch of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
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MODERN UPHOLS TER IN G’ 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Centinued from May UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE chair frame illustrated in Fig. 125 intro- 

troduces a new theory of comfort into our 
discussion of the application of down as a top 
stuffing. This chair is upholstered, in the early 
stages, in all respects the same as the one de- 
scribed in connection with Fig. 118. 

The seat has a spring edge built up in the 
usual way, with a very soft stitched edge and hair 
under-stuffing. No description, therefore, need 
be given in connection with Figs. 126 and 127, 
nor is it necessary to describe the placing of the 
pillow springs in the back and the soft upholster- 
ing of hair which overlays the springs. 

Fig. 128 shows a quilted pad of down at- 
tached to the back as a top stuffing. This pad, 
which is thin, is made knife-edged, that is, with- 
out inserted borders, and is filled with a very 
light filling of down and either tied at intervals 
to prevent shifting of the down, as shown in Fig. 
131, or sewn across by means of a sewing ma- 
chine with a very slack top-thread tension, creat- 
ing a loose type of quilting, as shown in Fig. 132. 

This pad, as indicated in Fig. 128, is tacked 
over the under-stuffing to make a soft surface 
next to the cover. It goes without saying that 
for a surface of this kind the cover must be left 








fairly slack, so that the fluffing of the down will 
fill it comfortably, but always avoiding that de- 
gree of tightness which would nullify the ad- 
vantages of employing the down pad. 

The arms and wings are double-stuffed very 
softly and built up as shown in Fig. 129. Over 
this is placed a light padding of hair, as shown 
in Fig. 130. The down-filled pads similar to those 
shown in Figs. 131 and 132, are made a little over 
size, that is, the pad for the wing would be made 
about one inch wider than the actual size of the 
wing, and that for the arm possibly two inches 
over size each way. These are then attached, as 
shown in Fig. 133, in such a way that there shall 
be no wrinkles that will be perceptible under the 
covering but retaining so far as possible the full 
benefit of the down, when the covering is tacked 
into place, as shown in Fig. 134. 

The completed chair, illustrated in Fig. 135, 
gives little indication of the presence of down on 
the arms, wings and back, it merely carries the 
appearance of a soft, comfortable, stuffed-over 
type. 

The down pads described in connection with 
this chair can be used on any chair of roomy 

(Continued on page 102.) 
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NEW “KAPOCK” HOME. 

¢ E HAVE given it the best we could,” said 

' W. E. S. Dyer, engineer and architect, 
referring to the new home for “Kapock” drap- 
eries, built for A. Theo. Abbott & Co., Twenty- 
third Street and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia. 
The building is a five-story structure of concrete, 
brick and timber, and includes liberal sanitary 
arrangements, sprinkler protection, hot and cold 
water throughout the mill, electric freight and 
passenger elevator, etc. 

The fifth or weaving floor is of truss con- 
struction without posts, and all of the interior of 
the entire structure is painted with white enamel 
paint, which, together with the large window 
areas give daylight conditions throughout the en- 
tire plant. 

A separate and adjoining power plant was 
included in the work. 

The exterior of the building, including the 
brick and terra cotta, were finished in tapestry 
patterns, and the grounds in front of the office 
have likewise been laid out with the same atten- 
tion to detail, making the whole project one of 
the most attractive mill properties in Philadel- 
phia. The name “Kapock,” made of seasonable 
flowers, set in metal frames, forming letters 
three feet long, will be set immediately in front 
of the building. 

The interior decorations are being made by 
Gimbel Bros., using Abbott’s draperies in the ac- 
tual arrangement of a beautiful interior, setting 
off the solid oak partitions with which the entire 
office interior is finished. The office, corridors 
and showroom are all laid in cork tile in artistic 
patterns, and a tile and glass rest room for the 
buyers has been provided, including shower 
baths, etc. The entire equipment is of the high- 
est possible economical type and arrangement for 
the most expeditious handling of the Abbott 
product. 





FOREIGN FACTORIES DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENTED HERE. 
O- of the largest manufacturing organiza- 
tions in the upholstery fabric field makes its 
entry into this market this month by establishing 
for the first time an American selling agency 
with the new firm of Neumann & Pohlmann, 354 
Fourth Avenue. 
The line, which is a product of several fac- 
tories in Italy and Switzerland, is, we believe, the 
largest single collection of upholstery fabrics 
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shown by any European concern. The samples, 
now in hand consist of damasks, brocatelles, bro- 
cades, tapestry and novelty weaves with the 
widest possible range of choice as to pattern, 
color and quality. While the line is particularly 
strong, in the more expensive grades there is a 
variety of selection at moderate prices that is al- 
most bewildering. , 

Neumann & Pohlmann, as a new organiza- 
tion in the upholstery field, are particularly for- 
tunate in being able to offer as their initial pres- 
entation lines of such exceptional merit that while 
they have not heretofore been shown by factory 
representation, have been sought out by buyers 
from this country who have been interested to 
discover their sources of production. 

Stocks of some of these fabrics are carried 
at the factories while others are made to order. 
By maintaining a close co-operation with the fac- 
tories, the American agents are able to render 
American buyers a complete and satisfactory 
service, including arrangements for the protec- 
tion of the jobbing trade. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION OUTING. 
fF pass Upholstery Association of America has 

completed plans for the holding of their an- 
nual outing on the afternoon of Saturday, 
August 12. 

The association has. chartered the SS. 
Zephyr, and plans are under way for the usual 
program of sports. James Kurnicki, chairman in 
charge of the outing, will be assisted by an able 
committee both in the disposal of the tickets and 
in the handling of the function. 

AS announced in the May UPHo.sTERer, the 
affair is to be held at Duer’s, Whitestone Land- 
ing, L. I. The price of the tickets has been 
placed at $5 per person. 


§ lyse Kaufman Plush Co., Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, are about to erect a new mill by which 
they will increase their manufacturing capacity. 
They will also install their own dyeing and fin- 
ishing equipment. Rosenthal, Findlay & Mc- 
Donald are their selling agents. 


a BROS. CO. have opened an office in Chi- 
cago, Room 1720, the Republic Building, 
with Joseph S. Maguire Jr. in charge. 


f ap E telephone numbers of Rosenthal, Findlay & 
McDonald, Inc., will be, on and after June 
17, Ashland 1746 and 7856. 








THE DECORATOR-ARCHITECT PROB- 
LEM. 
(Continued from page 70.) 
cause, under the established custom, the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler must protect his best cus- 
tomer, the retailer, who must have a margin of 
from 33 1-3 to 100 per cent. on which to operate. 

I know there are some manufacturers or 
wholesalers who will quote their wholesale prices 
to the client through the architect when they 
know that the architect is in full charge and that 
estimates will not be asked through retailer or 
decorators. A client in a Western city 
authorized his architect in New York to take 
charge of the decorating and furnishing of his 
house and to procure samples and estimates 
therefor. The architect procured estimates for 
certain fabrics from manufacturers and import- 
ers, but just prior to submitting them to his cli- 
ent, the estimates were withdrawn because 2 re- 
quest had come from a retailer in the Western 
city for estimates on the same work. It turned 
out that the client, perhaps out of curiosity, had 
visited the local shop, looked at fabrics, and 
agreed to receive an estimate. To make a long 
story short, the order was placed with the local 
retailer, who then purchased the fabrics from one 
of the manufacturers who had originally given 
their wholesale prices to the architect, and the 
client paid some 50 per cent. more than he would 
have done had he left the purchase in the hands 
of the architect, as originally intended. The 
client, I may add, does not know this. 

By this time you will have reached the con- 
clusion, probably a correct one, that while I may 
know something about architectural practice, I 
know very little about business practice. I do 
know, however, that I am confused by all the 
methods of selection and purchase of materials 
for interior decoration, and I cannot make it seem 
economically sound that the consumer will pay 
$1.10 or $1.15 if he purchases through one agency 
and from $1.50 to $2, if through another. 

Perhaps I am getting into too wide a field 
for this discussion for I suppose that this is but 
one phase of the broad question of the machinery 
of distribution. In practically every field of pro- 
duction, whether of manufactured articles, the 
products of the mines or of the farms, both pro- 
ducers and consumers, are complaining of the 
high cost of getting the product from producer 
to consumer. The cost is great, and it seems to 
be constantly increasing as the tendency to 
specialize along narrow lines increases, for with 





each new cog added to the machine, the operation 
becomes more complicated. ; 

In my time, I have seen the almost total dis- 
appearance of the architect-builder or architect- 
carpenter. Thirty years ago, architects who were 
graduates of university schools of architecture 
were few and far between, but to-day the gradu- 
ates of the schools are in the majority and are 
rapidly supplanting those who have lacked this 
advantage. The schools themselves have gradu- 
ally raised their standards until some of them 
are now strictly post-graduate and admit only 
those who hold bachelor’s degrees. 

Up to thirty years ago, any young man with 
good taste, cleverness, and an agreeable person- 
ality, found little serious difficulty in establishing 
himself successfully as an architect. To-day, the 
man who has not had a thorough school training 
finds himself under a serious handicap. 

The profession of the decorator is of much 
more recent origin. It seems to me that those of 
you who practice as professional men are in much 
the same situation that we architects were thirtv 
or forty years ago, and I believe you will find 
that the pressure of competition will bring it to 
pass that the decorator of the future, in order to 
hold his own, must be a highly trained artist 
whose success will be measured by the artistic 
quality of his work, as is the case with the painter 
and the sculptor. 

Architects and decorators should be friends 
and collaborators. That is the relation which ex- 
ists between architects and the painters and 
sculptors with whom we work. 

We fully understand the important function 
of the decorator-merchant. We understand the 
decorator who works as we do, on a purely pro- 
fessional basis. It is not so easy for us to under- 
stand the position of the decorator whose service 
is similar to that performed by the architect, who 
acts as professional advisor and agent of the cli- 
ent, but receives his compensation, not from the 
one whom he serves, but from the other party to 
the contract, viz., the seller. 

You will readily understand the reason when 
I repeat that we have been taught from the earli- 
est days of our architectural apprenticesh‘p that 
our duty to our clients demands that we keep 
ourselves in a position to give them our abso- 
lutely unbiased judgment and that if we receive 
any part of our compensation from the man 
whose stone or brick or hardware or draperies 
we use, our judgment cannot fail, even though 
unconsciously, to be affected thereby. 
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MARSHALL FIELD & CO’S RECENT NEW YORK EXHIBIT 
OF HAND AND MACHINE PROCESSES OF PRINTING 
CRETONNES 














The illustration in the upper left-hand corner and the large illustration below show examples of the twenty- 
six blocks used in the hand printing of the “Bird Fountain” pattern. Above each block is the section of the 
fabric bearing its color. Blocks and prints are arranged in the order of their progression. The remaining illus- 
tration shows rollers from the fourteen required to print the “Lyons” pattern, a machine-printed .cretonne. 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Fay—L. R. Fay, who has been for the past 
year upholstery buyer for the Shepard Store, 
Boston, terminated his connection there June 1. 

Prearce—John Pearce, formerly in business 
in Grand Rapids as a partner in the Canfie.d- 
Pearce Co., and prior to that upholstery buyer 
for the Spring D. G. Co., Grand Rapids, has 
joined the staff of the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, 
in charge of the upholstery department. Mr. 
Pearce has had an extensive experience in con- 
nection with various New York stores, and 
served his apprenticeship in London, England. 

Coss—A. L. Cobb, for several years uphol- 
stery buyer for the Steiger Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has taken charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment of the Shepard Store, Boston. 

E..tiott—-John Elliott, with the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp., returned from abroad, Friday, 
June 2. 

McLareEN—James 
lace curtain salesman, 
Saturday, June 3. 

ALpeR—Robert Alder, buyer and manager 
of the lace curtain department of Billwiller Bros., 
sailed on the SS. Ryndam, Saturday, May 20, 
accompanied by his family, and will spend about 
four months abroad combining business and 
pleasure. 

Doucias—-George B. Douglas, with F. 
Schumacher & Co., is spending his vacation, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Douglas, on a Western trip, 
which will consume from three to five weeks. He 
left New York about June 3. 

PattirsoN—Edgar R, Patterson, Far West- 
ern representative for Johnson & Faulkner, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Patterson. sailed for Europe, 
June 10, on the SS. Baltic, for a long deferred 
vacation in England, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany. 

Howte—J. C. Howie’s two months’ tour on 
the continent and England has been productive 





McLaren, well-known 
sailed for Liverpool, 
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of some exquisite additions to the already enor- 
mous line ot Johnson & Faulkner’s fabrics. 

STURMER—Jacob Sturmer is showing many 
new and exceptional laces secured in his. recent 
trip to European markets. There are marked in- 
novations in Swiss, Irish Point and Lacet Arabian 
curtains, panels and bedsets, all of which are on 
display in the Sturmer New York salesroom. 

SUTHERLAND—E, G, Sutherland has joined 
the staff of E. C. Carter & Son, and will carry 
their line in the Pennsylvania territory. Mr. 
Sutherland is known to many in the trade. He 
is the son of Alex Sutherland, of the Patchogue 
force. 

Fructus—Jean Claude Fructus has been 
West, visiting the trade in the interests of his 
firm, Tassinari & Chatel, of Lyons, France. 

McNas—W. J. McNab is now in charge of 
the recently opened Chicago office of Geo 
Brooks & Sons Co. His address is 420 Lytton 
Building. 

Hauser—S. M. Hauser, salesmanager for 
the John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., left on 
May 21 fer a trip covering Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. He wil! meet 
the firm’s regular territorial representatives at 
these various stops. He will be gone for the 
entire month of June. 

ScnirF—B. Schiff, president of the Japanese 
Fan Co., returned recently from a four months’ 
trip to the Orient, three months of which was 
spent in China. 





NEW PIECES AT ORSENIGO CO. 
ae of new bedroom and dining-room 

pieces are now on exhibition at the show- 
rooms of the Orsenigo Co., Inc. Among them 
are a group of faithfully reproduced French liv- 
ing-room pieces. Of especial interest is a collec- 
tion of table desks. 








MODERN UPHOLSTERING. 
(Continued from page 91.) 
dimensions and our use of them in connection 
with this chair is not intended to convey the idea 
that this is the only style we have illustrated for 
which this type of down cushioning would be 
suitable. We have merely chosen this particular 
chair for the purpose of explaining the method 

of utilizing down pads as a top stuffing. 

The cross section of this chair, illustrated in 
Fig. 136, assists in the explanation of the method 
of upholstering; the back showing first of all the 
springs, then two layers of hair and a top cushion 
of down, and the seat showing the springs and 
two layers of hair. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CHAIR BELOW. 

S gpimcarsts to the inquiry of a correspondent, we 

would say that the chair shown below is cer- 
tainly a very interesting piece. It has the appear- 
ance of Sheraton, but there is no record of any 
Sheraton piece with this kind of a back. It was 
probably made late in the Eighteenth Century by 
some cabinetmaker who altered the back to su't 
his own ideas. We publish the illustration in 
hopes that some of our readers may be able to 
identify the piece. 
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See text above. 




















NEW WHOLESALERS OF CURTAIN 
MATERIALS. 

A new firm makes its entry this month . 

into the wholesale field under the name of 
Farley & Geary. The firm is composed of John 
J. Farley, for twenty years with P. K. Wilson & 
Son, and Wm. H. Geary, who has been con- 
nected with Mills & Gibb Corp., Claflins, Inc., 
and was for eleven years with P. K. Wilson & 
Son, leaving them recently to go with the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. The firm is located at 254 
Fourth Avenue, where they will maintain a job- 
bing stock of plain and fancy scrims, marquis- 
ettes, laces, trimmings and tapestries. 





MAIBRUNN REPRESENTATIVES 
CHANGE TERRITORIES. 

_ ee of changes of territories is an- 

nounced by the Maibrunn Co., Inc. In the 
future, Walter T. Simons will travel as far West 
as Detroit. William H. Kennard will cover the 
territory west of Chicago and also the South. 
New York City and nearby cities will be taken 
care of by Herbert Elson. An office has been 
established in San Francisco, and from it Ralph 
A. Ryan will cover the Pacific Coast territory. 
Myron Maibrunn, who has made a host of 
friends in his many trips, will confine himself to 
the showroom in New York, with occasional 
visits to the trade. 


OBITUARY 


CARL MAJER. 





O* MAY 10, Carl Majer, well-known designer 


in the textile field, died in his fifty-eighth 
year, after a short and very acute attack of ap- 
pendicitis. Mr. Majer was formerly on the staff 
of the Pennsylvania Museum School of Indus- 
trial Art. He studied his profession abroad in 
the textile cities in Germany. For the past thirty 
years he was located in Philadelphia. 


W. A. BARKER. 
Or MAY 17, W. A. Barker, president of Barker 
Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, died at his home in 
that city. The deceased was born in Owensburg, 
Indiana, in 1864. In 1883, he went to. Los Ange- 
les, where he started working for his father in the 
furniture business. He later became one of the 
partners in the firm of O. T. Barker & Sons. In 
1889, he organized the firm of Bailey & Barker 
Bros., which later became the firm of Barker 
Bros., of which he became president in 1898. He- 


is survived by a widow and one son. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS. 


FALL Season, 1922. 


ABBOTT, A. THEO., & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms. eleventh floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and New 
England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and South; A. 
H. Faul, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Abbott, the firm’s 
representative on the road. 

ATLANTIC EXCELSIOR MFG. CO., INC.—E. H. Ruthen- 
berg, Jersey and Brooklyn; Adolph Karrenberg, New Eng- 
land; American Forest Products Co., Philadelphia. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS.—Chas. A. Miller Sr., Chas. A. Miller 


Tr. 

BAECK WALL PAPER CO.—C. A. Bodin, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; F. I. Bennethum, Southwest; R. N. Graves, Middle 
West; A. M. Morganthaler, Denver to the Coast; L. L. 
Vallentine, New England and Canada; R. J. Lowen, foreign 


agent. 

BASSETT, McNAB CO.—Chris Hempel, Chicago and North- 
west, also Middle West; Alexander Martin, New York City 
aad East; W. C. Cavender, Pacific Coast; H. Stober Stout, 
Pittsburgh and Southwest; Stuart R. Moore, New York 
State and Lake Borders; Roger M. Oat, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and South. 

BEAUDRY WALL PAPER CORP.—Lewis Rains, 730 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia and the South; E. S. Kelley, 
5619 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio and Indiana; A. M. 
Johnson, Whitney Point Y., New York State; G. F. 
Beaudry Jr., 44 James Street, Cortland, N. Y., New Eng- 
land States; Wm. L. Weber, 736 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis;.Geo. C. Murdoch, 1010 Central 
Avenue, Wilmette, Ill., Chicago and Central States. 

BECKER. SMITH & PAGE, INC.—L. H. Chase, sales man- 
ager; C. . Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. Ford, H. S. 
Hooper, E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, J. A. Mur- 
ray, W. G. Ulmer, Reid M. Metzger. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.—W. L. Davison, 
northern New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, northern New York and District of Colum- 
bia; L. W. Bond (export department), 15 East 26th Street, 
New York; F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity; G. W. 
Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, eastern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania; L. Leeson, Pacific Coast; J. C. 
Humphrey, Southern States; J. C. Robinson and G. F. War- 
ren, Chicago and adjacent territory; W. S. Swart, Indiana, 
Michigan, western QOhio- and Ontario; O. E. Soderquist, 
northern Mississippi Valley States. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS, CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; R. Cronenberg. New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Middle West; W. O. Brown, 
420 Boylston Street, Boston and New England States; Geo. 
E. Krick, Kansas City and West to the Coast, also Southern 
States; E. Q. Daugherty, 209 South State Street, Chicago; 
Harding P. Thomas, 24 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, 
Ontario and all of Canada; Adolph Lederer, A. C. Leggett, 
Hugh Markey, J. Lutzius and S. J. Wolfermann, Greate: 
New York. 

BILLWILLER' BROS.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and Northwest; Frank J. Stuer1m, Philadelphia office, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess. 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. 
—e Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul Baer, 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William Harnisch, 
Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New York City. 

BLATTER, TITUS, & CO.—H. H. Wykom, B. T. Harris, 
O. A. Kaiser, H. T. Fishburn, Geo. J. Reim, F. W. Giles 
Jr., W._P. Nixon, Sylvan A. Loeb, Tames A. Loeb, Simon J. 

Loeb, J. W. Bartindale, Thorley Collester, Raymond Pine, 
R. D. Spears, W. D. Sherwin, H. L. James, W. R. Bruyere. 

BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO.—O. J. Perry, Pacific 
Coast; Geo. A. Wurzberg, Middle West; R. H. Anderson, 
New York and Metropolitan district; Frank S. Oldfield. New 
England States; J. V. Stuart, entire South; W. N. Nourse, 
— Western States; . Simpson, Eastern Middle 

tates. 

BLOCKSOM & CO.—Theodore Wendland, Chicago, Racine, 

is., Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis.; J. T. Newman, Ohio, 
Indiana, and New York, exclusive of Greater New York. 

BROOKS, GEO., & SON CO.—Grant j. Kunze, New York 
City, New York State. New England States; J. L. Chamber- 
lain, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and the South; E. B. Morrell, Pittsburgh. Ohio and 
Philadelphia; Wm. J. McNab, Middle West; J. H. Branch, 
Pacific Coast; A. B. Caya, Canada, and E. P. Simons. Chicago. 

BURCH, A. F., CO.—L. W. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; P. De 
Pree, Michigan, north of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Dakotas; G. L. Trankler, southern Michigan, Ohio 
and New York; E. C. Trankler, Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; E. C. Conklin, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and South; Wm. Fisher. Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED., & CO., INC,—Fred Hinkle, Phila- 
delphia; O. F. Stremmel and Sam Hamity, Chicago; Theo M. 
Stern, Cincinnati; H. A. Moore, St. Louis; Milton Stern, 
Cleveland; Thos. J. Kennedy, New England States; Wm. S. 
Miller, New York State and eastern Pennsylvania; Hans O. 
Lunde, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John 
Hodges, Maryland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South 
and Southwest; W. D. Baldwin, Denver to Coast; A, Mm. 
Brown, Metropolitan district; J. N. C. Allen. New York City: 
A. R. Brown, Ontario, Canada; Thos. J. Kennedy, Montreal 
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and Maritime Provinces; Harry B. Lee, Winnipeg, Canada; 

W. D. Baldwin, British Columbia. 

CARO & UPRIGHT.—Louis Upright, San Francisco, and 
Claridge Hotel, New York; Vernon Perry, San Francisco; 
Wm. H. Heider, Oakland and Bay district; W. E. Kilge, 
San Francisco; Wm. Green, Pacific Northwest; David Up- 
right, in charge Los Angeles office; Henry Eldren, Los 
Angeles City territory; Briant Smith, southern California; 
Royce Stier, Beach towns and Kite territory; Ernest E, Fer- 
guson, Los Angeles office. 

CHENEY BROS.—Joseph Doyle, dry-goods and jobbing trade 
in New York City; Arthur Hoffman, New York City deco- 
rators; Arthur cCreedy, lamp-shade manufacturers; John 
Rogers, out-of-town trade in New York City; L. E. Skinner, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; W. Stephens, 
Chicago and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New Eng- 
land, New York State; W. C. Spoerl, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast and Denver. 

COHN-HALL-MARX  CO.—Nathan Adler, 1401 Emerson 
Tower Building, Baltimore, Md.; A. H. Feldman, 319 Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Price, 99 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, Mass.; H. D. Feldman, 922 Medinah Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Robert H. Gross, 508 Star Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. L. Smith, 754 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; E. H. Belcher, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL.—A. E. Spalding, 
Indiana; A. L. Shellenberger, Illinois; D. W. Kane, Ohio; 
G. B. Saviers, Michigan; Royal Hevenor, Pennsylvania; E. 
Max Gellert, Ohio; A. D. Brown, Minnesota and Iowa; P. 
L. Brown, Minnesota and Iowa; Nat. Corbin, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

CRITERION DECORATIVE CO., INC.—A, Tacobson, R. B. 
Cope, J. F. Stanton. 

DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—McBride & Schmidt, 1801 
Heyworth Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; C. B. Baskette, 833 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

EMDEN & WORMSER.—Geo. L. Mason, Northwest and 
Coast; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
and New York State; T. M. Zebley, East; J. Lobenstein, 
New York and Pennsylvania; J. Shearer, Ohio and 
Indiana; James Kurnicki, New York City. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU CO.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; Geo. W. Marquis, New 
York State and Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania; Thomas Currian, Boston; J. A. Dempsey, New 
England; Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; Fred. Friederichs and 
John L. Pratt, New York City; Geo. R. Murdock, New York 
City, Newark and Philadelphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New 
York City and New ae Frank J. Seifert, South and 
Southwest; Harold T. Foulds, Hudson River towns and Con- 
necticut, and C. J. Crabb, Pacific Coast. 

GRAFFIN & DOLSON.—Walter Douglas Scott, Central 
par C. O. Hoffman, Eastern section; Philip Kelly, Pacific 

oast. 

GRIFFIN, ROBERT, CO.—R. A. Kirtley, Central West and 
Far West; F. E. Bolton, Illinois, Southern States and Far 
Northwest; A. E. Jones, East Central States, western Penn- 
sylvania; H. G. Oliver, East Central States; J. J. Trowbridge, 
New York State and Eastern Canada; C. K. Hansell, New 
York State and Eastern Canada; F. B. Burgraf, Metropolitan 
district, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; M. S. 
Silverstein, Metropolitan district; H. F, Peeling, New Eng- 
land States, eastern Pennsylvania, Maritime Provinces; T. F. 
Leihy, Australia and New England. 

HADLEE SILK MILLS.—Haughton & Lee. 

HAUGHTON & LEE.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. 
Loughlin, Middle West; R. C. Martin, Chicago and est; 
J. F. Martin, New York State, a> Baltimore and 
Washington; J. T. Glacken, City; M. F. Cox, house. 

HARTSHORN, STEWART, CO.—B. E. Bushnell, director 
of sales, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City; D. F. Hadley, 
New York; J. F. Spiro, New York; A. R. Crippen, New 
York; J. F. ilson, New York; A. M. Mount, Chicago; T. 
E. Bullivant, Chicago. 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM, & CO.—D._A. Tarbell & Son, 
597 Washington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene H. 
Lewis Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. W. Lee & 
Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. Charles 
Neumann, 212 Fifth Avenue, tenth floor, New York. 

HEIM, S. W., & CO.—E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and New England States; Norman T. Hans, 1611 
Heyworth Building, Chicago; Harry W. Hardt, Middle and 
Northwest; C. E. Roesch, 601 W. P. Story Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Furniture Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast; James V. Reagan, 1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Arthur H. Thomas, New York 
and vicinity; Ralph J. Malley, New York and vicinity. 

JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO.—J. T. McNeely, 116 West 39th 
Street, New York City, Metropolitan district; A. Schaller, 
116 West 39th Street, New York City, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; C. H. Berquist, Jamestown, N. Y., ew England ; 
Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York State; L. C. 
Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth Street, Williamsport, Pa., eastern 
Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, Ohio. the 
larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, 
Ohio and Central South; H. A. Comer, 456 So. Van Ness 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., Southwest and Pacific Coast_west 
of Denver; C. E. Harris, 1135 Bates Street, S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Middle West. r 

JUDD, H. L., CO.—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. 
Dickinson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, 
C. H. Haas, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, J. Kenny, F. I 








Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. 
Smith, G. B. Walker, C. E. Seery. 

KEST, HENRY, CO., INC.-—P. A. Swanson, Chicago and 
Northwest; A, A. Spiegel, Chicago; Herbert Katz, New York 
and New Jersey; oe Lesan, New York and Philadelphia; 
Henry Kest, New York, New England, Ohio, Indiana, Michi. 


gan. 

KIRSCHKRAFT DRAPERIES CORP.—Edgar H. 
Texas, southeastern part of New Mexico; Jack Broughton, 
State of New York with the exception of New York City, 
Brooklyn and Long Island; A. Buscher, Kansas, southwestern 
Missouri; W. A. Damaske, central and southern Illinois; A. 
G. Francis, eastern Pennsylvania; S. B. Gardner, western 
Pennsylvania; J. A. Hill, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, British 
Columbia; W. E. Hill, Minnesota; W. G. Francis, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
southeastern West Virginia; W. L. Sims, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas; Earl Mcllvain, lower penin- 
sula of Michigan; F. N. Oecttinger, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island; 
. 7 Reinhart, Indiana; F. K. Reynolds, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Province of Quebec in Canada, 
Maritime Provinces; A. Smeenk, eastern Iowa; Hassel W. 
Smith, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona; W. W. Burden, western 
lowa, northwest corner of Missouri; Charles Vollmer, Okla- 
homa, southeastern Missouri; F. O. Vermilyea, upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, eastern Wisconsin; D. A. Martin Clark, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama; W Owen, western Ohio; F. L. White, eastern 
Ohio, western West Virginia; G. L. Larson, South Dakota, 
Nebraska; A. B. Tennant, Cook County in Illinois. 

KROEHLE’S, ADAM, SONS CO.—C. D. Clute. Cleveland, 
Ohio; John Donovan, 123 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. B. 
Smith Furniture Co., 180 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco; C. B. Smith Furniture Co., 135 So. Spring Street, 


Los Angeles. 

LA FRANCE TEXTILE CO.—Jacob Altman, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; E. T. .. San Francisco, Cal.; E. L. Burwell, Madi- 
son, Wis.; E. H. Keys, St. Louis, Mo.: H. S. Morgan, Balti- 
more, Md.; E. L. Battersby, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. Roseman, 
New York; G. Noel & Cie., Toronto, Canada; it. T. Grevatt, 
Boston, Mass. 

LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, Chi- 
cago and west of Chicago; coy § M. Beiley, Middle West; 
William C. Smith, South; ror © i Sas. w England. 

LeFORT, ROBERT, co eBay 929 Chestnut 
Street, Pittsburgh, Priladetohin” Py Washington, and 
Norfolk; Samuel Adler, 410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Iil., Minneapolis, Towa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michi- 
an, Indiana and Ohio; R. P. Donnelly, 710 Pacific Bid¢., 
San Francisco, Cal., Kansas City, West; G. W. Clark, Phila- 
delphia, special agent in all territories in contract work and 
jobbing trade; J. R. Benford, 1019 Zangs Boulevard, Dallas, 
Tex., all territory in the Southwest ; F. A. Smith, Norfolk 
territory south, east of Mississippi; B. Lewis, New York 
State and down East; W. H. Stoeffel, New York City and 
Metropolitan district. 

LEE, BEHRENS & CO.—Walter T. Wilde, Harrv Ratcliffe, 
Middle West and part of New York State; A. P. Wycoff, 
South, with headquarters at Dallas; J. A. Tresch, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast east to Denver. 

LEWIS, ROBERT, CO.—Frank E. Tohnson, Greater New 
York; Harold S. Johnson, New York office, Boston and 
Middle Western cities; S. W. Butler, Philadelphia; Paul C. 
Seeback, Metropolitan district and New England; Harry T. 
Dyott, 302 Piper Bldg., Baltimore, and the South; Ww. W. 
Hills, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Denver and the 
Far West; William C. Compton, 1713 Republic Bldg., Chi- 
cago, and the Middle West. 

LEVEY, RALPH CO.—Walter A. Huzhes, Western 
Cvoast; Lawrence C. White, New York; Ed. M. Patterson. 


Brooks, 


South; Judson E. Williams, East; Lester R. Gould, Middle 

West; R. M. Levey, New England States; Chas. Kurz, 
Metropolitan district. 

LOVEMAN BROS.—Irving Silverstein. New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois; Max_O. Mayer, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin; O. A. Broomfield, Southern States; H. W. Squires, 
New York City and vicinity; Lewis Loveman, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey, Maryland; Emile M. 
Loveman, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Tsland. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thos. McMahon, ew 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; P. 
Cremins, New York City, New York State; S. Peck, Middte 
West and East; Warren Stillwell, Pacific Coast; George Gill, 
New England. 

MAIBRUNN CO.—Myron Monee. West and Middle West: 
Walter T. Simmons, New York City and East; William H. 
nes, South and Southwest; Herbert Elson, New York 

ity. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—W. W. Melcher, 
H. M. Bliss, A. B. Mason, Boston; Geo. S. ‘Tivy, 911 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Geo. R. Stirling. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and New England; Peter 
J. Scherer, Southern States; Tules L. Soeffker. Chicago. St. 
Louis and Northwest; Wendell W. Battenfeld, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Central West; R. I. Deakins, Denver West; Charles 
Dowse, New York State and Pennsylvania; Edson A. Ben- 
guerel, Metropolitan district; R. T. Montague, New York 
office, part New York City. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, 
Harold W. Burton, George E. Yuille. Berthold Strauss, Ray 
N. Kidder, Victor Echausse, J. Frank Hoffmann. 

NAHON CO.—A. Bourke, Eastern and Western; D. J. Getter 

and George Lifton, Metropolitan district. 





NATHAN & COHEN CO., INC —Geo. H. Allan, 521 Central 
Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal.; John A. Boysen, 1011 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; H. F.iedman, 938 Syndicate Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; L. H. Dyer, 226 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL DECAL CONANT CO.—J. R. Commerford, 47 
East 19th Street, New York City; T. E. Klein, Perry- Payne 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; C. H. Greenawald, 1008 10th Street, 
N.E., Washington, D. C; John May, 123 East 18th Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. W. McKnight, 723 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco; R. H. Hartley, 436 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan district and Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; Adolph 
Neumaier, New York State, em Shs ‘and large’ cities in 
the Middle West; Samuel Lichtenberg, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Michigan; E. Baer, St. Louis and surrounding territory; 
Burghardt & Co., Chicago, northern Illinois and Indiana; 
Lionel S. Stone, Pacific Coast. 

OEHRLE BROS. CO.—Albert C, Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, 6 4 
York office, Hartford Building, New England States; Wm. T. 
Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States: W. A. 
Noyes, Chicago office, Thomas Church Building, Chicago and 
Middle West; H. R. Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware, New Jersey, New York State and Canada; H. O. Pierce, 
Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 
ORINOKA MILLS.—Wm. L. Wagner, Robt. J. Cunningham, 


ge x John H 


TT Hustle 


OXFORD: TEXTILE CO.—A. S. De Luna, Mr. Carney, New 
York City, New England aud the Middle West; Samuel 
Phillips, Walter Zust, Chicago and the Middle West; Phillip 
Kelley, Pacific Coast; Carl Klose, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New York State. 

PALMER & EMBURY,—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, 

Paul V. Jester, Herman Schultze. 

PATCHING, TOHN F., & £o INC.—Samuel Adler, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago; Chas. S. Darling, 180 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco; Chas. , > Seavey, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston ; Frank C. Scherf, 513 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Frank N. Mason, New York City and locality ; Robert J. 
Naylor, Middle Mk ot Leon F. Scoboria, New York State; 

dwin Carbine, I Keck and E. Henry, house. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and nny omy am we W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Chicago; Frank A. Gates, 180 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Pacific Coast; Richard I. Grif- 
fith, assistant saoueert, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington and Wes 

PERSIAN BUS MANUFACTORY. —Giles Whiting, Harrv H. 
Robbins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harper, G. de Bold, 
Charles 'S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS.—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Ed- 
ward Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, "Boston, also New 
England; Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Philadelphia ; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and 
Canada; R. W. Waterson, Chicago and Middle West: John 
D. Valentine. New York City; Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Brook- 
lyn and northern New Jersey; A. J. Raine, Ohio; Herbert 
H. Howe, New York State. 

PINGSTON, W. J., & CO., INC.—L. Renneisen, Wheeling, 
Columbus, Chicago and the principal cities of the West; J. J. 
Kenny, Pennsylvania, New York State and the Middle v est; 
J. F. Kahn, New York City and vicinity; J. McDonough. 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
New England States; J. Long, house salesman. 

POWDREI.L & ALEXANDER, INC.—H. E. Scripture. Phila- 
——, Baltimore, Washington, New York oa Canada; 

E. ag ie Southern States; Pacific Coast; J. W. Powdrell, 

* Boston; J. S. Alexander, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Detroit ; A. Baird. Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Northwest, ‘Michigan’ Tilinois. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, 
a and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and North- 
west; C. F. Se Chicago office, 59 East Adams Street; Chas. 
S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco; 
™ R. Vaughn, South; James Mackie, New York City and 

ouse. 

PROCTOR & CO.—R. D. Williams. 

RIES, E., & CO.—J. Mitchell, Middle West and Northwest; 
H. D. Graham, Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W_ Mc- 
Kendry, Pacific Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan; : . Perry, New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; J. Roth, New York City and New Jersey; Frank 
Marx, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; Leo Gordon, 
New England; . J. Fahien, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and H. Ries, New York City. 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R., CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
Otto Jacobs, i01 S. Wells Street, Chicago; ye E. Krick, 
4933 Forrest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.; A. Jacobson, 41 
Union Square, New York City; Lavis & Haas, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; Edgar Fenton, 718 Empire Building, 
64 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—Morris Mondschein, M. J. McCarty, 
Middle West and Eastern States, excluding New York; E. L. 
Schnell, New England States and New York City; Harold 
Mondschein, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and New 
York State; F. O. Harris, New York State, Pennsylvania, 


. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett 
Dolan, Wm. T. Fox, Thomas Valles and Harry 
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Ohio ; Sydney I. Rogers, Pacific Coast and south of Wash- 


ington, D. C, 

ROSEN BERG-NEUGASS CO., INC.—Max Heymann, West 
and Pacific Coast and Western Canada; A. M. Valentine, 
New England, New York State, and Eastern Canada; Lou 
Levinson, Middle West; A. F. Lauter, West and Northwest; 
J. P. Hurley, South and Southeast; E. Gerson, New York 
City and Philadelphia; S. M. Reiss, New York City and 
New Jersey. 

ROYLE, GEO., & CO.—Carl Klose, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and New York State; A. S. De luna, Mr. Car- 
ney, New York City, New England and the Middle West; 
Samuel Phillips, Walter Zust, Chicago and the Middle West; 
Phillip Kelley, Pacific Coast. 

RYER & CASHEL.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; Wm. S. Cashel, Metropolitan dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Joseph L. Neal. New 
York State; Warren Stilwell, Chicago and the West; James 
C. Carlin, the South; Joseph Plon, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Middle West; George T. Wood, Virginia and North Carolina; 
W. J. Greene, Pacific Coast; A. L. Snyder, Montreal, Canada; 
Bernard Goldstein, New York and New Jersey. 

SCHNEIDFR’S SONS & CO., PETER.—P. A. Gettler, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England States; M. cNeil, 
West and Middle West; W. A. Black & Son, Baltimore and 
Washington; E. E. Roebiing, Boston to Maiue. assisted bv 
A. A. Roebling; Charles S. Darling, Pacific Slope through 
Denver, assisted by F. O’Connell; Norman T. Hans, Chicago, 
assisted by F. W. Hans; J. C. Carlin, Southern ae 
7, Reagan, Phialdelphia; J. H. Breitenbruch, J. R. Tracy, 
Arthur Buehler, F. T. Lowden, New York ry. 

SCHLESINGER, M., INC.—Harold J. Strich, sales manager; 
Geo. F. Stewart, Middle West; M. A. Schosberg, Middle 
West; Bernard L. Lewis, New England; Wiliiam Wolsch, 
South and Southwest; Jack Mintz, Central West; S. Siegel, 
Coast; S. Jay Klauber, New York City; D. E. Reichen- 
bacher, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 


ington. 

SCHUMACHER, F., & CO.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles L. Seavey, George B. 
MacDonald, assistant, Boston and New England; Barten 
Greenberg, Frank Daly, assistant, Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Chas. A. Drake, East Middle States; Chas. H. Tohnstone, 
Wm. S. Johnstone, assistant, Pacific Coast; Edward B. 
Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania; Emil Keller, West 
Central States; R. Curt Hasenclever, Michigan, Cleveland 
and Toledo; H. Lawrence Loste, Southern territory. 

SHAPIRO & SON.—J. J. Zimmerman, Joseph Winston, Jos. 
Farrer, A. M. Lawson, 1385 Clay Street, San Francisco. 

SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—C. A. Peterman, Chicago, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Wisconsin; S. P. G. Anderson, Philadelphia; 
M. Rubon, Baltimore; H. L. Fleming, Middle West and Can- 
ada; P. B. McKown, Southern States; W. S. Mitchell, East- 
ern States. 

SLOANE, W. & J.—Chas. M. Brooks, H. W. Seibert, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut; Jas. H. Clinchy, John J. Lange, Martin G Wilkinson, 
William A. Sale, Metropolitan district; G. S. Griffith Jr., 
Philadelphia. Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington and Cam- 
den; G. Albert Taylor, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; G. Nairn, C. W. Stevenson, Southeastern territory ; 
E. H. Stanley, Denver and West as far as Rocky Mountains; 
Walter Olde, J. C. Johnson, Missouri, Kansas and south- 
eastefn Illinois; John A. Delaney, Alfred H. Smith, Francis 
I. Monahan, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul; G. D. Ros, George Lambie, W. E. Snow, Middle 
West; William F. Miller, Frank J. Nolan, large cities (except 
New York City) in New York State and northern Ohio; 
J. A. McEntee, Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont; Geo. M. 
Briggs, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia; 
. E. Green, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and northwestern 
Illinois; J. D. I. Husband, all territory east of Chicago; G. 
P. Reynolds, all territory west of Chicago. 

SOY KEE & CO.—James A. McCann. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and 
Northwest: H. Russell Johnson, Middle West; M. L. 
Monash, New York State and part of Middle West: A. H. 
Dolder, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
Victor Krusi, Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston 
and house. 

STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO.—H. B. Faber, 
Angelus Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; F. C. Faber. Ancelus 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; P. D. Carev. La Salle Hotel, 
Chicavo, Ill.; H. T. Matthews. 2148 St. James Avenue. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; F. H. Noble. New England territory; C. R. 
Allison, Eastern Coast territory; A. Preston, special 
service. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, New York office, 
Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan district: Andrew 
M. Langwill, Chicago office, West and Northwest; Thomas J. 
O’Connor, Buffalo and Middle West; Benj. E. Devoy, Pacific 
Coast States; W. D. Hyde, Baltimore and Washington, New 
York State and New England: Caldwell. Southern 
| nema Harold Davies, Pennsylvania and part New York 
tate. 

STEWART, G. S., CO.—C. A. Blackman, Central West; F. P. 
Ford, Pennsylvania and New York: W M. Kel'um, Western 
Ohio and Eastern Indiana; S. . Cobb, New England; 
Commercial Associates, California: P. H. Willard, Michigan; 
C. V. Smith, West Virginia; C. H. Rice, Minnesota; W. T. 
Hubbard, Chicago, Illinois and Wisconsin; Enh. Feig, New 
York City; A. M ansen, Oregon and Washington; O. C. 
Fogle, Southern Indiana and Illinois. 

STROHEIM ROMANN —FE. H. Connell. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Fred Richter, assistant, Philadel- 
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phia and vicinity; S. J. Wyman, Chicago; Charles E. 
Schwarz, assistant, Chicago and vicinity; Charles A. Mc- 
Manus, eastern half of New York State, Boston and New 
England; Edward Devlin, assistant, Boston and vicinity; 
George D. Garrett, western half of New York State, South- 
west and South; D. J. Mahoney, Northwest and Middle 
West; C. E. Roesch, manager of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles offices, Pacific Coast territory; Alvin P. Alton, New 
York decorative trades; George Koester, New York, Brook- 
lyn and suburban; Paul Hanrath, New York and_ suburban. 

STURZENEGGER & TANNER.—James Millen, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and_ Pittsburgh; 
S. C. Pashley, 115 So. Dearborn Street, Room 918, Chicago, 
Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, Boston, Buffalo, 
Middle West, West Virginia and Kentucky; N. H. Dixon, 
South and Pacific Coast; Geo. H. Wanner, New York State 
and New England; Henry Middleton, vicinity of New York; 
Far West; F. H. Orcutt. 

THORP, J. H., & C., INC.—Boston, H. I. Wood, Fred L. 
Veckley; Philadelphia, H. S. Jennings, Albert Benner, H. G. 
Wolf; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, P. Will, Harry R. 
Secor; Pacific Coast territory, S. A. Davis, Berkeley, Cal. ; 
Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Detroit; New York head- 
quarters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. 
Wuthernow; New York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. T 
F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leonard Chastel, Albert Jeff- 
coat, Carl Weren. j 

UNITED TR™MMING CO.—M. H. Brandee, Thos, J. Atchin- 
son, Geo. H. Hughes, Ed. Cohen, S. E. Friedrich, Martin 
Friedrich. : 

WILSON. P. K., & SON, INC.—Edward F. Bixer, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, South Indiana; Raymond Hasel, New 
York City and Brooklyn (manufacturers and jobbers) ; 
Thomas F. Cook, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Ohio; George L. Cunningham, New York City and 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia; James F. Dick, Southern States; Ray- 
mond H. Lee, New York State, Boston, and the East; George 
Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island (small towns); Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Edward F. Rice, 
Baltimore and Washington, Pennsylvania except Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh; Harry A. Storms, principal cities of West 
and Middle West; Herbert E. Johnson, Chicago office, 237 
South Wells Street. ¢ 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Donald McGeachin, 
er Watson, C. Lawrence Smith, A. R. Walter. M. W. 

arbour, Ferdinand Boos, Walter V. Wall, R. C. Snowday, 
Charles E. Parsons, F. H. Smith, George Fleetwood. Samuel 
Pinkerton, M. J. Feeley, H. P. Thomas, Donald C. Cameron. 
ZENITH MILLS.—Sol Dryfoos, Middle West; H. K. Rieser, 
hicago_and Northwest; James Gillies, Far West; J. O. 
Young, New York State, New England and the Middle West; 
H. J. Rieser, New York City and adjacent towns; Herbert 
D. Reis, South; New York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 


— name of the firm of McMaster & Maugle 
Co., manufacturers of window shadings, 
Philadelphia, has been changed to McMaster & 
Murfin Co. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar, 








Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence, 


UPHOLSTERY BUYER for draperies, lace curtains, 
interior decorations; New York State store; must be 
above average. State experience, age, salary expected, 
and references in first letter. Address “X. X. X.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SERVICE MAN to hang lace curtains, 
_ draperies, rods; one able to cut plain draperies pre- 
ferred. State experience, reference. Write Sisson 
Bros.-Weldon Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, one who has had 
twenty-five years’ experience in buying and managing 
own business, is open for proposition to buy interest or 
invest with upholstery manufacturer where honesty and 
industrious services will be appreciated. Address “In- 
vest,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED.—Converting house wants 
men to carry line of scrims, marquisettes and repps 
for jobbing and department store trade. Commission 
basis. State lines carried and territory covered. Ad- 
dress “Repps,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR’S ASSISTANT—Young 
man, twenty-seven. Ten years’ furniture and drapery 
experience. Understands shipping, cost, purchasing, 
hanging of draperies, curtains. Also know where and 
how to have furniture and draperies made up. Ad- 
dress “Interior,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE would like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 


liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City, 
AN OUT-OF-TOWN COMPANY have an opening in 
connection with their buying office, located in New 
York, for capable and experienced young man to .assist 
in buying, and keeping fully up to date, their furniture, 


wall-paper and drapery departments. If you have the 
necessary qualifications, and a good clean record, this 
is possibly the opportunity you are looking for. If so, 
write for interview, stating fully past experience, age, 
nationality, salary expected. Replies will be held strict- 
ly confidential. Address “Clean Record,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMAN.—A wholesale rug and carpet house, 
handling only high-class merchandise, wishes a first- 
class salesman for their New York salesroom. In reply 
state fully experience and qualifications, when available, 
and salary expected. Address “Wholesale Rugs,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
RETAIL WALL-PAPER SALESMAN—One accus- 
tomed to the better end of the line. State where, 
when, and with whom employed and in what capacity, 
salary wanted, and other information of interest. Ad- 
dress C. F. Earl, care M, J. Earl, Reading, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS of furnishing fabrics, including 
cretonnes, tapestries, damasks, etc., wishing to be rep- 
resented in Australia are invited to correspond with 
Edwin H. Baird & Co., Svdney, Australia. 
WANTED—SALESMANAGER for imported uphol- 
steries, cretonnes, lace curtains, to be sold to jobbers 
only. Let your first letter be complete. Confidential. 
Address “Salesmanager,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION OF BUYER of upholstery, furniture, -etc., 
wanted by a man, forty. Twenty-eight years’ experi- 
ence. Would accept position as assistant buyer, con- 
tract decorator or traveling salesman. Practical worker 
and seller. Address V. Ellis Davis, Haddonfield, N. J. 
SALESMAN WANTED who call on furniture trade 
to sell a line of velour portieres, 24% x 50 inches, for 
a manufacturing concern. Liberal commission on_ all 
sales and duplicates. A big money-maker for the right 
man. Sample line can be carried in your pocket. Ad- 
dress “Portieres,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MAN with large acquaint- 
ance among Pacific Coast buyers, with fifteen years’ 
selling experience, following lines on commission, or 
would prefer to handle stock of manufacturers or job- 
ber, providing satisfactory arrangements can be made, 
the following lines desired: Carpets, rugs, linoleums, 
carpet linings, cocoa mattings, upholstery hardware, 
lace curtains, nets, drapery fabrics, fringes, trimmings, 
upholstery fabrics, comforters, blankets, tickings, etc. 
The writer will be in the East shortly, and, if inter- 
ested, would be pleased to have personal interview. 
Address “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DIRECT MILL ACCOUNT—Upholstery 
line. Successful salesman, selling best and largest 
accounts South, will entertain proposition to represent 
mill in this territory. Address “Southern Territory,” 
care The Upholsterer 
WANTED—POSITION in salesroom of wholesaler or 
manufacturer of heavy goods. Seven years’ wholesale 
and one and a half years’ retail experience. Address 
Harry Alexander, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Old established New York interior deco- 
rator’s business. Owner retiring to live abroad. Most 
attractive terms. Address “Abroad,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
POSITION WANTED by experienced drapery and 
upholstery buyer, at liberty June 5, 1922, or will con- 
sider position as assistant if there is opportunity for 
advancement to buyer. Address “Drapery Buyer,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BY SALESMAN with office in Baltimore 
and calling on the furniture manufacturers, depart- 
ment stores and upholsterers in Baltimore and the 
South, as far as the State of Texas, an allied line to 
go with tapestry piece goods, imitation or genuine 
leather, or velour line preferred; trade worked hard 
and regular results guaranteed. Address “Baltimore,” 
care The Unholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY SAT.ESMAN, now 
employed in one of the largest Middle West cities, 
desires to make a change; preferably Eastern city. Ten 
years’ experience in all branches of “drapery business 
and capable of managing department. Address “Bruce,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN WANTED.—Permanent position 
and good salary to first-class drapery man able to 
take complete charge of drapery workroom. State ex- 
perience, age, salary wanted, and give references. Ad- 
dress “Permanent,” care The Upholsterer. . : 
CAPITAL TO INVEST.—Active salesman with capi- 
tal, wishes to connect with upholstery jobber who is 
open for expansion. Address “Capital,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED, by old-established New York upholstery 
goods importers, man to conduct samnle department, 
one who is thoroughly competent to handle correspond- 
ence and all necessary details in connection therewith. 
Good opportunity for man who can fit himself into the 
position and make good. One exonerienced in the line 
preferred. Address “Experienced,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE, with complete 
acquaintance in territory from Denver west, desires 
an additional upholstery, lace curtain or accessory line 
for this territory, which he has traveled for the last 
six years. Address “Acquaintance,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—Contract decorative salesman familiar with 
draperies, carpets, furniture and general - interior 
decoration. Splendid opening for efficient man in con- 
genial and satisfactory surroundings with unlimited 
opportunities to produce business. Address “New Eng- 
land.” care The Upholsterer. 
MALE HELP WANTED—Experienced drapery cut- 
ter. Give details of exnerience. The Daniels & 
Fisher Stores Co., Denver, Colo. 
ST. GALL MAN, in close touch with manufacturers of 
lace curtains, panels, bedsets, etc., would like to repre- 
sent a large American firm for buying and shipping. 
Address Box 19539, Post Office 11, St. Gall, Switzerland. 
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